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7 people of the United States 

will watch with keen and anxious 
interest the outcome of the shocking 
discoveries concerning negro peonage 
in Georgia. Whether the unspeakable 
atrocities that have been revealed on 
the Williams plantation are the work 
of a madman or of a brute who is not 
a madman is little to the purpose. 
The question that above all else 
thrusts itself to the front is the ques- 
tion whether the State of Georgia is 
or is not going to testify, by word 
and by deed, to a genuine realization 
of the shame with which she has been 
covered. The only way to wipe out 
that shame is by taking action which 
will render such fiendish barbarity 
forever impossible in the future with- 
in the bounds of the State; and the 
first step towards securing this is such 
a manifestation of universal public 
indignation as will compel that action 
to be taken. That there will be 


speedy infliction of the utmost pen- 
alty of the law upon those directly 
responsible for the ghastly murders— 
and for the atrocities that preceded 
the murders—may, we trust, be con- 
fidently expected; but that the bar- 
barous system of convict labor out of 
which the horror arose will be abol- 
ished is far more doubtful. Yet noth- 
ing short of this can wipe out Geor- 
gia’s disgrace. In that disgrace, too, 
the whole country, though in a less 
degree, is involved; and it must be 
the most earnest wish of every Amer- 
ican to see it lifted from the nation’s 
shoulders. 


\ amen is no reason for surprise in 

the fact that the Supreme Court 
has unanimously affirmed the power 
of Congress to include under the term 
income gains accruing from the sale 
of property. From the standpoint 
of the theoretical economist, and quite 
as much so from that of the practi- 
cal legislator, there are substantial 
reasons for discriminating between 
such gains and those forms of current 
revenue which bear more distinctly 
the character of income. But it is 
one thing to declare that a given view 
of such a question is unsound from 
the standpoint of economic theory, 
that it is inexpedient as a matter of 
public policy, or even that it is in- 
equitable; it is quite another thing to 
declare that it is beyond the compe- 
tency of Congress under the Consti- 
tution to take such a view. The Su- 
preme Court has acted in line with 
its soundest traditions in deciding 
just as it has done. Nor is there the 
slightest discrepancy between this de- 
cision and the decision rendered last 
year on the question of the taxability 
of stock dividends as income. It was 
upon no subtle considerations of eco- 
nomic analysis that the Court—with 
two dissenting voices—declared that 


stock dividends could not be regarded 
as income; the ground of the decision 
was that they fail in the grossest and 
most palpable way to fulfill any rea- 
sonable concept of what income is. 
In the case of both decisions, we feel 
that there is ground for the most 
complete satisfaction; for both of 
them illustrate that sense for the just 
limitations of the Court’s functions 
in passing on the validity of legisla- 
tive acts upon which rests the coun- 
try’s confident faith in the judgments 
of its great tribunal. 


Bu: while heartily approving the 

Court’s decision, we feel very 
strongly the need of improvement in 
the legislation whose validity has been 
affirmed. There is perhaps no part 
of the income-tax law which is more 
open to objection as working many 
forms of injustice, and also as inter- 
fering with the natural handling of 
an individual’s property interests. 
The most obnoxious feature of the 
case concerns the supertax. The 
rates of supertax are of course predi- 
cated on the assumption that the in- 
come on which it is levied is income 
accruing within the year. But the 
gain on the sale of a piece of prop- 
erty may be the accumulated gain on 
an investment that has been held 
many years; and manifestly in that 
case some provision should be made 
whereby the supertax (if any) should 
be levied in accordance with the facts. 
There would be no difficulty in 
amending the law so as to bring 
about this clear requirement of equi- 
ty, without in the least sacrificing the 
principle that the entire gain accru- 
ing from the sale shall be taxed as 
income. 


Wwe everybody is constantly 
saying that the prosperity of 
this country is inextricably bound up 
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with the restoration of Europe, it is 
but rarely that any reference is made 
to an aspect of the question of restor- 
ation which is perhaps the most vital 
of all. No one thing would contribute 
more towards putting the whole world 
on the way to a return to normal 
conditions than would the re-estab- 
lishment of the gold standard, upon 
any reasonable basis. It is accord- 
ingly with keen satisfaction that we 
note that a move in that direction is 
at last seriously contemplated in the 
case of Austria. We commented some 
months ago on a recommendation to 
such effect that had been made to the 
Austrian Government by a British ex- 
pert who was acting as adviser to 
that Government; and now a com- 
mission of the League of Nations, to 
which the Allied Supreme Council 
has delegated the question of repara- 
tion claims against Austria, is re- 
ported to be maturing a general plan 
of fiscal reform which evidently has 
for one of its objectives the estab- 
lishment of a currency based not upon 
wind but upon gold. The scheme con- 
templates—what is of course an 
essential prerequisite—the preven- 
tion of any further issue of paper 
money; to which end any deficit in 
the budget will be covered by an in- 
ternal loan to be “issued in crowns 
at a fixed gold value.” The thing 
bristles with difficulties, of course; 
but the difficulties are made less, not 
greater, by the adoption of a rational 
fundamental aim. The mere fact of a 
solid standard being once more in 
sight—even though at a distance— 
can not fail to be a powerful tonic. 


HE visit of M. Viviani would not 

be without good results if it did 
no more than recall vividly to the 
minds of Americans that other visit, 
nearly four years ago, when he and 
Marshal Joffre captured the heart of 
the country. It is well, after the in- 
tervening years with their perplexi- 
ties and unsettled problems, to look 
back to those days and to renew the 
bonds between France and America. 
One of the rich compensations for 
the war was quickly seen to be the 
solid mutual understanding of these 
two great nations. From nearly ev- 
ery town in the land youths were 
going forth to fight the battle of 


France and the world; to feel at first 
hand the spirit of determination, 
amid pitiful privations and sorrows, 
with which the French people were 
still resisting the brutal attack on 
civilization; and to catch the charm 
of French life. Now our dead sleep 
in France, tended by loving care. 
It is these features of our relations 
with France which must inevitably 
come to the fore as we welcome M. 
Viviani; and it is these which will 
assure him that France will not be 
deserted by us in the hard times of 
recuperation which lie before her. 


{ bgow reply which Secretary Hughes 

made on March 25 to the over- 
tures of Chicherin respecting trade 
relations with the Soviet Government 
is such a model of lucidity, brev- 
ity, logic, and sound policy that it 
deserves re-reading and filing for 
reference. We venture to present it 
in full despite its previous appear- 
ance in the daily press: 


The Government of the United States views 
with deep sympathy and grave concern the 
plight of the people of Russia and desires to 
aid by every appropriate means in promoting 
proper opportunities through which commerce 
can be established upon a sound basis. 

It is manifest to this Government that in 
existing circumstances there is no assurance 
for the development of trade, as the supplies 
which Russia might now be able to obtain 
would be wholly inadequate to meet her needs, 
and no lasting good can result so long as the 
present causes of progressive impoverishment 
continue to operate. 

It is only in the productivity of Russia that 
there is any hope for the Russian people, and 
it is idle to expect resumption of trade until 
the economic bases of production are securely 
established. Production is conditioned upon 
the safety of life, the recognition by firm guar- 
antees of private property, the sanctity of con- 
tract, and the rights of free labor. 

If fundamental changes are contemplated in- 
volving due regard for the protection of per- 
sons and property and the establishment of con- 
ditions essential to the maintenance of com- 
merce, this Government will be glad to have 
convincing evidence of the consummation of 
such changes, and until this evidence is sup- 
plied this Government is unable to perceive that 
there is any proper basis for considering trade 
relations. 


4 legen debate on American policy to- 

ward Russia between Senator 
France and Senator King, which took 
place on Easter Sunday at Carnegie 
Hall, illustrates both the futility of 
such entertainments under present 
metropolitan conditions as a means 
of clarifying a subject and forming 
public opinion, and the opportunity 
given organized minorities to exag- 
gerate their importance in the com- 


munity. Senator King presented a 
coherent and dignified if not entirely 
effective statement of American pol- 
icy based on official documents and 
justified it by an analysis of the aims 
and methods of the Bolshevist pro- 
gramme. Senator France ranted like 
a callow school-boy, appealing to the 
emotions of a packed audience and 
disregarding facts entirely. The 
meeting bore many evidences of hay- 
ing been staged for the purpose of 
affording Bolshevik sympathizers op- 
portunity to get publicity for their 
views under dignified auspices. The 
day set was not likely to call forth a 
representative audience, while on the 
other hand the Socialist organization 
distributed free tickets. The radical 
papers made the unauthorized an- 
nouncement that a vote would be 
taken and the result would be laid 
before the Government at Washing- 
ton. Balked in the attempt to use 
the meeting for this purpose, the radi- 
cals made a characteristic row and 
the debate ended in a near riot. By 
all means let us have full and frank 
discussions of questions of public in- 
terest, but under conditions that give 
the public some chance. 


C pbereespaee conditions among 

disabled soldiers in the Fox Hills 
Hospital, on Staten Island, are indi- 
cated by the investigations of the 
New York Evening Post and the tes- 
timony submitted to the examining 
committee of the American Legion. 
The patients are watched by military 
guards. These guards were armed 
with rifles and revolvers not long 
since; they are armed with revolvers 
to-day. They pursue fugitive pa- 
tients into the street with these wea- 
pons in violation of the Sullivan act. 
Beatings of patients by guards take 
place with impressive frequency at 
Fox Hills and the exoneration of the 
guard follows with automatic regu- 
larity. An orderly was knocked 
senseless by a guard as the outcome 
of a trivial dispute over the route the 
orderly should take to his own ward. 
The shortage of doctors and nurses 
in the institution is admitted even 
by its defenders. The incorrect diag- 
nosis of the state of a patient’s lungs 
by a young assistant physician was 
followed a few days later by the death 
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of the patient from pneumonia. The 
head physician condemned the diag- 
nosis, but exonerated his assistant, 
virtually on the ground that examina- 
tions thorough enough to be trust- 
worthy were impracticable at Fox 
Hills. The suicide of a young patient 
who cut himself to death with scissors 
is attributed by an expert in mental 
hygiene to the failure to apply skilled 
knowledge to his case. One patient 
testifies that he waited a fortnight for 
examination and received practically 
no treatment in a month. Mean- 
while, an appropriation of three mil- 
lion dollars by the New York State 
Legislature for the erection of a 
thousand-bed hospital at Creedmore 
remains null through the absence of 
complementary legislation on the part 
of the United States Senate. The 
public should awake to its responsi- 
bility. 


R. LLOYD GEORGE and the 

British Labor party are like the 
two buckets in the well, both bent on 
the same business but never able to 
go at it together. When the Labor 
bucket went down for the medicinal 
water of Leninism and recognition 
of the Soviet Republic, up went Lloyd 
George’s. However, no sooner had 
the Premier concluded a trade agree- 
ment with Moscow and, incidentally, 
kicked the Labor bucket for supply- 
ing the British people with the poi- 
sonous water of revolution, than La- 
bor’s radical wing, the Independent 
Labor party, kicked Leninism over, 
rejecting the Russian dictator’s twen- 
ty-one conditions by an overwhelming 
majority. The significant vote of the 
conference at Southport is a worthy 
answer to Lloyd George’s attack on 
the party, and an implicit denuncia- 
tion of the motives which led him to 
deal with blood-red elements abroad 
while denouncing the pink ones at 
home. 


J SENCH papers made light at first 

of the Communist rising in Ger- 
many, calling it a huge camouflage 
designed by the Government to hood- 
wink the Allies. The riots, however, 
were of too serious a nature to give 
credit to these suspicions. It appears 
to have been established beyond doubt 
that the insurgents acted upon direct 





orders from Moscow and that the 
movement was financed by Russian 
money. Where the German workers, 
as in the Ruhr Basin, are earning a 
decent living wage, they proved im- 
mune against the Moscow bribe. The 
article of Dr. Paul Rohrbach which 
we print in another column of this 
issue gives an account of economic 
conditions in Germany that reads 
like a prophecy of recent occurrences. 
It helps to explain how the Govern- 
ment, while relying almost entirely 
on local police forces, was yet able to 
quell the revolt, without much blood- 
shed, in a relatively short time. The 
vehemence of the outrages was out 
of proportion to the number of those 
involved in their perpetration. The 
bulk of German labor is as little in- 
clined to spill its blood for Leninism 
as the British comrades are to sub- 
mit themselves to the dictates of 
Moscow. 


HEN Latvia came to an experi- 
ment with the solution of her 

land problem, she had the benefit of 
a striking example of failure just 
across the border. Theoretically, 
land ownership in Soviet Russia is 
communal; actually, it is any degree 
of compromise between communal 
and private ownership the Govern- 
ment finds necessary in order to get 
the peasants to produce. The Lat- 
vian Constituent Assembly, after 
looking the situation over, unhesi- 
tatingly chose outright private own- 
ership. Under the new system the 
big estates of the German barons are 
being expropriated, with compensa- 
tion to the owners, and broken up into 
allotments of approximately sixty 
acres each. The original owner may 
have his allotment, but no more. The 
rest goes to the landless, on a plan 
somewhat analogous to that embodied 
in the California Land Settlement 
act. The terms to the settler, how- 
ever, are far easier. There is no 
initial payment, the instalments are 
small, and they extend for a long 
period. All transactions pass through 
a land bank. Fertilizers, seeds, and 
machinery are admitted on low im- 
port duties and are consequently 
available to the farmers at low prices. 
In addition the farmer will have the 
help of state-subsidized institutions 


for the teaching of agriculture. 
Every incentive is thus given to in- 
sure the maximum amount of produc- 
tion ; and while across the border rov- 
ing bands of Red Guards will con- 
tinue to raid the farms and seize 
their products for the benefit of the 
city bureaucrats, the Latvian farm- 
ers will labor securely, knowing that 
the full fruit of their labors will go 
to themselves. 


“(.YERMANY threatens American 

toys” ran a headline, the other 
day, in one of our evening papers. 
If martial Germany has come to that, 
M. Viviani and the Government that 
sent him to us need have no fears. 
We remember the time when Ger- 
many toyed with American threats, 
not many years ago. 


ING CONSTANTINE was appar- 

ently not far wrong when he 
sneered at Kemal’s contemptible 
forces in Anatolia. We shall brush 
them aside like flies, he said. The 
Greeks struck out, and off went the 
Turkish Nationalists from Afiun- 
Karahissar and Eski-Shehr, leaving 
the Greek army master of the Bag- 
dad railway. But the fly was not 
killed, only scared away, and it will 
keep hovering and buzzing round the 
enemy’s head, enough to drive him 
frantic. The situation created by 
these Hellenic successes is not devoid 
of humor. Constantine is posing as 
the champion of Venizelos’ greater 
Greece, which he was once too pro- 
German to build up on the ruins of 
the Kaiser’s Turkish protectorate, 
and at the same time as the faithful 
and, we are sad to admit, only up- 
holder of the Sévres treaty, which its 
own makers are set upon revising. In 
another aspect the situation is para- 
doxical. Greek opposition to the 
grandiose plans of Venizelos has sud- 
denly changed into a revival of Greek 
dreams of occupying Constantinople, 
dreams evoked alike by the associa- 
tions of the name of Constantine in 
popular tradition and by the prox- 
imity of the Greek troops. Indeed, 
the feeling is prevalent that Constan- 
tinople may be their reward for en- 
forcing the Treaty of Sévres and ex- 
tricating the Allies from a disagree- 
able situation. 
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Why the Treaty Failed 


HEN President Wilson sent to 
Mr. Lansing his extraordinary 
letter of dismissal, this journal com- 
mented on the occurrence as follows: 
The relation between the President and his 
Secretary of State was abnormal. Mr. Lan- 
sing submerged his individuality, and yet on 
some vital matters avowedly differed radically 
in opinion from his chief. That he acted, how- 
ever, with scrupulous loyalty, both before and 
during the President’s illness, is too clear for 
dispute. The very conduct for which the 
President so harshly, so unreasonably, and so 
ungenerously censures him—the calling of the 
Cabinet conferences—was evidently inspired by 
the desire to make possible the continuance of 
the President’s hold on authority during an in- 
terval in which his inability actually to fulfill 
its responsibilities was manifest. The country 
has shown straight common sense in resting its 
rebuke of the President upon the manner of 
his dismissal of the Secretary, and not at all 
upon the mere fact of parting with him. For 
this last the simple fact of want of harmony 
would have furnished an all-sufficient reason. 
Mr. Lansing’s book, “The Peace 
Negotiations: A Personal Narrative,” 
may in large measure be summed up 
as a demonstration of this thesis. The 
differences were perhaps somewhat 
more pronounced, and were certainly 
of somewhat longer date, than was 
generally known; but, interesting as 
are the details which the former Sec- 
retary of State now places before the 
world, they are in the main but a 
confirmation and particularization of 
what was matter of common knowl- 
edge. The one really novel point— 
novel at least so far as our own 
knowledge goes—is that which re- 
lates to the expectation which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lansing, the President 
for some time most seriously enter- 
tained, of being able to negotiate a 
preliminary treaty, which would both 
end the war and put the League of 
Nations into actual operation, with- 
out the necessity of securing ratifica- 
tion by the Senate. The book has 
been widely heralded as an aston- 
ishing “revelation”; but this is the 
one thing in it which seems to us 
really to bear that character. The 
point is so interesting that we quote 
in full the principal passage relating 
to it (page 206): 

The want of a programme or even of an un- 
written plan as to the negotiations was further 
evidenced by the fact that the President, cer- 
tainly as late as March 19, had not made up 
his mind whether the treaty which was being 
negotiated should be preliminary or final. He 
had up to that time the peculiar idea that a 


preliminary treaty was in the nature of a 
modus vivendi which could be entered into 


independently by the Executive and which 
would restore peace without going through the 
formalities of Senatorial consent to ratifica- 
tion. 

The purpose of Mr. Wilson, so far as one could 
judge, was to include in a preliminary treaty of 
the sort that he intended to negotiate, the en- 
tire Covenant of the League of Nations and 
other principal settlements, binding the signa- 
tories to repeat these provisions in the final 
and definitive treaty when that was later nego- 
tiated. By this method peace would be at 
once restored, the United States and other 
nations associated with it in the war would be 
obligated to renew diplomatic and consular 
relations with Germany, and commercial inter- 
course would follow as a matter of course. 
All this was to be done without going through 
the American constitutional process of obtain- 
ing the advice and consent of the Senate to 
the Covenant and to the principal settlements. 
The intent seemed to be to respond to the 
popular demand for an immediate peace and 
at the same time to checkmate the opponents 
of the Covenant in the Senate by having the 
League of Nations organized and functioning 
before the definitive treaty was laid before that 

ody. 

When the President advanced this extra- 
ordinary theory of the nature of a preliminary 
treaty during a conversation, of which I made 
a full memorandum, I told him that it was 
entirely wrong, that by whatever name the 
document was called, whether it was “armis- 
tice,” “agreement,” “protocol,” or “modus,” it 
would be a treaty and would have to be sent 
by him to the Senate for its approval. I said, 
“If we change the status from war to peace, 
it has to be by a ratified treaty. There is no 
other way save by a joint resolution of Con- 
gress.” At this statement the President was 
evidently much perturbed. He did not accept 
it as conclusive, for he asked me to obtain the 
opinion of others on the subject. He was evi- 
dently loath to abandon the plan that he had 
presumably worked out as a means of prevent- 
ing the Senate from rejecting or modifying the 
Covenant before it came into actual operation. 
It seems almost needless to say that all the 
legal experts, among them Thomas W. Greg- 
ory, the retiring Attorney-General of the 
United States, who chanced to be in Paris at 
the time, agreed with my opinion, and upon 
being so informed the President abandoned his 
purpose. 


Upon the numerous and vital issues 
on which the President and his Sec- 
retary of State were at variance, it 
is natural that Mr. Lansing should 
dwell at length, in order to justify his 
own opinions. But from the stand- 
point of broad public interest, there 
is no more occasion to discuss these 
disagreements now than there would 
have been at any time in the past 
year, or than there will be at any 
time in the next ten years. Whether 
it be secret diplomacy, or Fiume, or 
Shantung, or Article X, or mandates, 
or juridical versus diplomatic settle- 
ment of international disputes, Mr. 
Lansing presents arguments which, 
whether sound or otherwise, merge 
themselves in the ocean of contro- 
versy that has been poured out upon 
these topics. But running through 
the whole book, emerging to the sur- 


face in connection with almost every 
phase of the trouble, there is an ele- 
ment that is simpler than any of these 
things, and upon which, while Mr. 
Wilson’s retirement from power is 
still recent, we feel it most desir- 
able that the public mind should, so 
far as possible, be clarified. 

What we have reference to is the 
reason assigned by Mr. Lansing for 
his continuing to act as a member 
of the Peace Commission, and acqui- 
escing in President Wilson’s de- 
cisions, in spite of the fundamental 
objections which, upon so many vital 
points, he entertained. Whether the 
reason given by Mr. Lansing for this 
course is an adequate one would, on 
its own account, be an interesting 
subject for discussion; Mr. Lansing 
himself frankly confesses that he is 
now in doubt as to the soundness of 
his own decision. But what concerns 
us, from that standpoint of broad 
public interest from which alone we 
are viewing the subject, is not 
whether on the whole Mr. Lansing 
struck a proper balance between the 
reasons for and against his resigning, 
but the nature of the consideration 
which impelled him to avoid any 
break with the President. The tre- 
mendous importance of that consid- 
eration can, it seems to us, be denied 
only by persons who, under the in- 
fluence of a mushy doctrinairism, lose 
sight of those realities the recognition 
of which marks the difference be- 
tween sanity and insanity in matters 
of statesmanship. Mr. Lansing, in 
common with substantially all men of 
sense, felt that the paramount need 
of the world was the speedy conclu- 
sion of a peace which would put the 
nations on the way to restoration 
from the ravages of war, and rescue 
from the terrible menace of commu- 
nistic revolutions. “On my part,” he 
says (page 187)—and substantially 
the same thing is stated again and 
again—“the chief reason for leaving 
the situation undisturbed was that I 
was fully convinced that my with- 
drawal from the American Commis- 
sion would seriously delay the restora- 
tion of peace, possibly in the signa- 
ture of the treaty at Paris and cer- 
tainly in its ratification at Washing- 
ton.” Moreover, in spite of the ex- 


traordinary character of his subse- 
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quent conduct, Mr. Wilson himself 
furnished the most conclusive pos- 
sible testimony that, during the pe- 
riod of the Paris negotiations, he re- 
garded this desire for the speedy 
conclusion of peace as so universal 
and so compelling that nothing could 
stand before it. He certainly did not 
overestimate the scrupulousness of 
his Senatorial opponents; and yet, in 
a most important speech in America 
between his two visits to Paris, he 
rested the certainty of the acceptance 
of the Covenant upon the fact that 
it would be found so intertwined with 
the treaty that it could not be dis- 
sected out without destroying the 
treaty. Thus in March, 1919, Mr. 
Wilson was representing the neces- 
sity of ratification as so manifestly 
imperative that the opponents of the 
Covenant, however bitter, would be 
bound to accept it rather than assume 
the guilt of killing the treaty. 

Now the central fact of the ulti- 
mate failure of the United States to 
ratify the treaty lies in Mr. Wilson’s 
complete ignoring of this considera- 
tion when the situation had placed 
him in the position into which he had 
expected to put the Senate. The op- 
position had found a way—perhaps 
bad, perhaps good, but still a way— 
not indeed to dissect the Covenant out 
of the treaty, but so to modify it as 
greatly to weaken that feature which 
Mr. Wilson most cherished. In the 
course of time it became manifest 
that unless the modification was ac- 
cepted the treaty would be rejected. 
Did Mr. Wilson ever lay to heart, in 
the slightest degree, that duty toward 
the world’s immediate peace and or- 
der which he had counted on to be 
absolutely compelling in the case of 
his opponents? There has never 
been a shred of evidence that any 
such thought had the slightest influ- 
ence upon him. The preservation of 
Article X was, to his mind, not only 
the dominating, but to all intents and 
purposes the sole, object worth taking 
into account. His savage and con- 
temptuous rejection of the efforts of 
the “mild reservationists” to save as 
much as possible of Article X fur- 
nished the last touch of evidence of 
the completeness of his devastating 
obstinacy. That for the sake of get- 
ting the League, he should have 


yielded on Shantung and on whatever 
else he may have reluctantly assented 
to in the treaty may be fully justified 
from a rational standpoint, in view 
of the overshadowing importance of 
the League to all those who believed 
in it; but to give up our support of 
the League itself, as well as of the 
treaty, rather than yield on a point 
to which nobody but himself attached 
overshadowing importance, was an 
example of obstinacy to which it 
would be difficult to find a parallel 
in history. 

That the course of the Republican 
Senators was also marked by obsti- 
nacy and perversity is true enough. 
But the cases are by no means par- 
allel. Two points of difference espe- 
cially distinguish them. In the first 
place, the great body of the Republi- 
can Senators had, before the Presi- 
dent reached Paris, entered a solemn 
and emphatic objection against the 
incorporation of the League into the 
treaty. This cardinal point they 
yielded in recognition of the impera- 
tive need of ratification; their ac- 
ceptance of the League, even with the 
drastic reservations finally adopted, 
was in the nature of a compromise. 
But there is another difference, far 
more vital than this. The Senate had 
not negotiated the treaty; it was 
bound by no obligation of honor to 
see it through. Mr. Wilson had 
played a dominating part in the crea- 
tion of the treaty; his foreign asso- 
ciates in its construction counted with 
certainty on the United States being 
a party to its terms and taking that 
share in its execution which would 
naturally fall to the most powerful 
and most prosperous nation in the 
world. Had the great nations which 
had entered into the agreement indi- 
cated that they would rather forgo 
our participation in the treaty than 
assent to the proposed reservations as 
to the League, Mr. Wilson would have 
been released from the obligation to 
see the treaty through on the best 
terms he could obtain. In the ab- 
sence of such desire on their part— 
and there has never been the faintest 
sign that such desire existed—there 
rested upon Mr. Wilson the clearest 
possible obligation of honor to realize, 
as nearly as he could, the expectations 
and assurances upon which his for- 


eign associates in the formation of 
the treaty had acted. When Mr. Wil- 
son deliberately wrecked the treaty, 
he did so in the face of this manifest 
obligation, in disregard of that im- 
perative need of world settlement 
which no one had stressed more 
strongly than did Mr. Wilson while 
he had the whip hand, without a 
single voice urging him to the fanat- 
ical obstinacy which he chose to 
adopt, and in defiance of the most 
urgent pleas to the contrary ad- 
dressed to him by the warmest 
friends of the League in this country. 
If this be idealism, it is an idealism 
that ignores the manifest obligations 
of human duty; if it be statesman- 
ship, then all the statesmen whom his- 
tory has delighted to honor have been 
incompetent drivelers. 


The Rape of Russia 


See reply which Secretary Hughes 

made on March 25 to the over- 
tures of Moscow will rank as a great 
state paper. It is very brief, only 
some two hundred and twenty words, 
but it covers the subject admirably 
and leaves no doubt as to our posi- 
tion. That position is that we sym- 
pathize with the Russian people in 
their present plight and desire to aid 
in establishing commerce with them 
on a sound basis, but this is not pos- 
sible so long as the present causes 
of progressive impoverishment con- 
tinue to operate. In the words of the 
note: “it is idle to expect resumption 
of trade until the economic bases of 
production are securely established. 
Production is conditioned upon the 
safety of life, the recognition by firm 
guarantees of private property, the 
sanctity of contract and the rights 
of free labor.” It says in effect that 
if the Soviet Government contem- 
plates such sweeping changes from its 
communistic system, we shall be glad 
to have evidence of it in deeds and 
not in words alone. 

Mr. Lloyd George may well pon- 
der over this reply and consider 
whether it would not have been wiser 
on his part to have postponed the 
signing of a trade agreement with the 
Soviet Government until an official 
commission could have investigated 
conditions in Russia and reported on 
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these very points. Surely he could 
have insisted on this as a prerequi- 
site to any compact, especially as the 
negotiations have been protracted 
over a twelvemonth. It is understood 
that such an investigating commis- 
sion is now contemplated. 

What, after all, were the consid- 
erations that led the British Govern- 
ment to conclude the trade agree- 
ment? Various reasons and motives 
have been alleged, but none of these 
offers an adequate explanation. It is 
clear that no considerable trade is to 
be expected as a result of the agree- 
ment, for this is not possible, agree- 
ment or no agreement. True, it is pro- 
vided that an Englishman may now 
travel in Russia, but what does this 
permission amount to under the con- 
ditions of espionage and control ex- 
isting there? Otherwise, he gains no 
advantage or opportunity he did not 
already possess and he must still deal 
with the Soviet Government at his 
own risk, for it is specifically pro- 
vided that the decisions of the courts 
regarding ownership of property 
shall not be affected by the agree- 
ment. 

In the earlier stages of the negotia- 
tions, we were led to believe that the 
two main considerations were the 
necessity of mollifying radical labor 
and of buying off Bolshevik agitation 
and propaganda in the East. Neither 
of these considerations would seem to 
be valid at the present time. Labor 
is disillusioned as to Bolshevism, and 
Mr. Lloyd George sees clearly the fu- 
tility of attempting to bind the Soviet 
Government to abstain from foreign 
agitation as against the activities of 
the Third International. Further- 
more, the leading English business 
men, and especially those interested 
in Russia, have protested against the 
proposed trade agreement, and a Par- 
liamentary committee has prepared 
an adverse report. 

What seems to be the only valid 
explanation of the motives that 
prompted the signing of the trade 
agreement with Soviet Russia is not 
very creditable to the British Govern- 
ment. Everything points to the fact 
that a financial group, already in ne- 
gotiation with the Soviet Govern- 
ment for the purchase or lease of the 
vast industrial properties, works, and 


factories seized from private owners, 
now seeks official recognition of the 
Soviet régime as a means of legaliz- 
ing these confiscations and the trans- 
actions by which they are to be trans- 
ferred. The making of a trade agree- 
ment is regarded as a necessary step 
towards that recognition. 
Recognition alone is not sufficient 
to enable this group to take practical 
advantage of the properties thus un- 
scrupulously acquired. They know 
perfectly well the impossibility of op- 
erating these properties under the 
conditions maintained by the com- 
munist system. They have not only 
explained this to Lenin, but they have 
made it clear to him that his only 
hope of remaining in power is to sat- 
isfy the hostile peasant population by 
supplying the goods which these 
plants can be made to produce. Lenin 
has admitted frankly that the peasant 
opposition is too much for him, and 
has agreed to modify his system along 
the lines indicated by the financial 
group. This does not mean that he 
has given up his hope of eventual 
Communist world revolution, but 


‘only that he has postponed it to a 


more opportune moment. 

This move is extremely clever from 
another point of view. It enables the 
financial group to represent to the 
world at large that the Soviet author- 
ities have seen the error of their ways 
and, recognizing the impracticability 
of the system with which they have 
been experimenting, have now mod- 
erated their régime to such an extent 
that other nations can have relations 
with them. This clever propaganda, 
which finds conservative rather than 
radical newspapers as its medium, 
says in effect: “We do not approve 
of the Bolshevik régime and _ its 
methods, and we deplore all of its 
misdeeds and the crimes of which the 
lawful owners of property in Russia 
have been the victims, but the present 
Government is the only thing that 
stands between the Russian people 
and absolute anarchy, and we must, 
therefore, let bygones be bygones and 
accept the modified Soviet adminis- 
tration as an expedient for saving 
the economic life of Europe.” 

This is an insidious and vicious 
propaganda plea. If successful, it 
means the perpetuation of the 





present despoilers of Russia under 
direction of the interests whose 
purpose it is to exploit the dis. 
honestly acquired property of Rus. 
sia for their selfish advantage. It 
is clear that the trade agree. 
ment is not a means of opening up to 
Englishmen in general opportunities 
to invest capital in the development 
of Russian industry, but of confirm. 
ing, to the disadvantage of other Eng. 
lishmen and foreigners alike, special 
privileges already negotiated. They 
would like to have America pull their 
chestnuts out of the fire by making a 
similar trade agreement, and such an 
agreement would only close the doors 
of opportunity to Americans. 

It is not the character or tradition 
of American capital to go into enter- 
prises the success of which depends 
upon the maintenance of an abnormal 
and tyrannical régime to protect them 
against the people of a country. In 
the case of Russia the real interests 
of America lie in the hope of the 
emergence of the Russian people as 
a self-governing community, not in 
the perpetuation of a rapacious oli- 
garchy exploiting them. The whole 
plan seems to be but a gigantic 
scheme for selling out the wealth of 
Russia to a small but powerful finan- 
cial group, and to this plan the Amer- 
ican Government has now interposed 
an effective obstacle. At least one 
New York paper has been publishing 
a stream of inspired news from Lon- 
don to the effect that Lenin and his 
crew have undergone a change of 
heart and reformed, and further, that 
if America does not bestir herself and 
make a trade agreement with the 
Soviets all the plums will fall into 
the hands of the British. But Amer- 
ica is not misled by all this and has 
no idea of playing the game of any 
European financial clique. The pol- 
icy toward Russia laid down in Sec- 
retary Colby’s note of August 10, 
1920, and now admirably developed 
in Secretary Hughes’s note, is calcu- 
lated to win for us the sincere and 
lasting friendship of the Russian 
people, and with it opportunities for 
financial and industrial codperation 
in their development, to the discom- 
fiture of the scheme above outlined, 
and to the promotion of general peace 
and prosperity. 
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Dynamic Religion 


“fMMHE death of Cardinal Gibbons is 

a loss to religion and to the coun- 
try. He was a great Christian and a 
great citizen.” These words of Bishop- 
elect Manning of the Episcopal Church 
voice what must be the country’s 
unanimous verdict. Cardinal Gib- 
bons had become an American insti- 
tution. Born into the humblest con- 
ditions of life, fighting as a youth the 
battle of poverty, a clerk in a grocery 
store, making the most of native tal- 
ents and the education which he won 
for himself, and arriving before he 
was fairly in his prime at a station 
where his wisdom was consulted by 
distinguished men much his senior; 
later the adviser and friend of Presi- 
dents and the prized speaker on pub- 
lic occasions—this is a career which 
Americans like to honor as the flower 
of the country’s rich opportunities. 
Staunch Americanism was one of his 
most salient traits; yet no one can 
consider the man’s mellow, deep- 
seated humanity without fully appre- 
ciating how closely he was linked to 
Old World wisdom and how much he 
was, in Bacon’s phrase, “a gentleman 
of the world” at large. 

The balanced influence of his life 
is a lesson for the times. From cer- 
tain vociferous quarters comes the 
insistent clamor for a new religion 
which shall replace the spiritual ele- 
ment by a concentration on practical 
service to mankind and by political 
agitation to advance that cause. It 
is well for such advocates to recall 
that Cardinal Gibbons, while holding 
steadfastly to the tenets of his re- 
ligious faith, was highly sensitive to 
social and political conditions, and 
did indeed accomplish much in ad- 
vancing human brotherhood because 
of his large influence as a “great 
Christian.” It was he who in 1886-87 
fought for a liberal attitude within 
the Catholic Church towards organ- 
ized labor and who finally succeeded 
in establishing the rights of labor 
among Catholics throughout the 
world. He helped on the melting-pot 
by preventing the Church from 
grouping immigrants according to 
their foreign nationalities. Shortly 
after the Venezuela affair he made a 
strong appeal for a permanent trib- 


unal of arbitration. It was mainly 
through his influence that a settle- 
ment was reached on the Friar Lands 
question in the Philippines, and he 
has been a tower of strength against 
socialism. No one can accuse him of 
having led a cloistered life in the 
sense of being indifferent to the great 
human problems with which the gen- 
erations have labored. The services 
which he performed as citizen and 
statesman were made possible by the 
genuine esteem in which his perfect 
sincerity, his humility, his knowledge 
of human aspirations and frailties— 
in a word, qualities of the devout, in- 
dustrious prelate—were held by the 
discerning of whatever creed. 

The influence of the church today, 
as in the past, is dependent upon the 
character of its leaders, and char- 
acter is something much more 
fundamental than allegiance to any 
programme of reform, however gen- 
erously inspired; it involves self-dis- 
cipline as well as consideration for 
the interests of one’s fellow men. 
The radical elements who would over- 
throw the old discipline find complete 
satisfaction in agitation and propa- 
ganda. The church is to become a 
forum for discussion of all manner 
of new-fangled ideas; it is to divest 
itself of its religious habiliments, its 
inherited advantages, and is to com- 
pete with the town hall. This was 
not Cardinal Gibbons’ idea, nor is it 
common-sense. If the church is not 
to surrender its birthright, it must 
teach, first and foremost, by spiritual 
example. What if not an unswerving 
belief in the goodness of God is it that 
illuminates and perpetuates the hu- 
mane acts of the Abbé Constantin? 
The church at the hands of the radi- 
cals is passing through a stage to 
which art in its several forms has re- 
cently been a victim. It is enough to 
mention the drama. Surely the 
American public has not yet forgot- 
ten the attempts of our enthusiastic 
young playwrights to reform social, 
economic, even religious conditions 
by an over-zealous preachment of 
ideas which never was real drama but 
at most sensational tracts. Person- 
ages were not typical, indeed not 
human beings at all, but merely pup- 
pets of the vivid propaganda. The 
stage had surrendered its inherent 


advantages in an endeavor to effect 
a quick reform of our civilization— 
and accomplished a vain thing. En- 
tirely analogous is the effort of radi- 
cal clergymen to turn the church into 
a rallying place for despiritualized 
propaganda, instead of keeping it as 
a house of worship inspired by great 
spiritual leaders whose charity to- 
ward their fellow men grows out of 
a belief in the compelling truth of 
their religion. 

The death of Cardinal Gibbons, 
who represented a wholly opposite 
view, removes a bulwark of sanity 
which will be sadly missed. His place 
as a public figure commanding the 
respect and trust of all denominations 
must not long be left vacant in these 
days of turmoil and overturned sys- 
tems of thought and action. The 
chance for such leadership beckons, 
and we venture to believe that Dr. 
Manning, whose warm tribute to 
Cardinal Gibbons we have quoted, 
will realize opportunities in his new 
calling which he himself does not sus- 
pect. Like the Catholic prelate, he 
has insisted upon the proper func- 
tions of the church as being those 
which it has traditionally held; like 
him, he has preached devotion to 
country, and especially to genuine 
democracy; and like Cardinal Gib- 
bons, he has risen, through religious 
conviction, coupled with those attri- 
butes of character which make for a 
broad, generous grasp of humanity, 
to a position in which his services as 
a citizen are indispensable. It is well 
that with the death of Cardinal Gib- 
bons, the man of simple wholehearted 
faith and the devoted patriot, the 
country is not likely to lack for others 
who, in their degree, typify this kind 
of leadership. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 
March 25.] 


GERMANY: It is possible that thro’ 
the machinations of the Stinnesites and 
the Militarists the German attitude 
towards reparation has become such that 
only penalties up to the hilts can make 
the Boches compliant; but the other day 
a significant thing happened which justi- 
fies hope of a settlement by agreement 
and compromise rather than by force. 
The French Confederation of Labor 
voted for use of German labor in the 
devastated areas. Hitherto the French 
Government (obedient, it believed, to the 
popular voice) has stood out against that 
mode of reparation. Should that and 
kindred modes be utilized to anything 
like their full possibilities, there should 
be an easy navigation ahead. 

It were wise to forbear comment on the 
Red émeutes in Germany until their 
magnitude and causes have been more 
clearly ascertained. Are they spon- 
taneous? If not, by whom fomented? 
By the Russians? By the German Mili- 
tarists? By the Stinnes super-business 
group? Or, mayhap, by a combination of 
part or all of the above? Can it be pos- 
sible, as has been hinted, that the Gov- 
ernment is conniving? What arms have 
the mutines, what coérdination, what 
leadership? By another week we may 
be able to answer such questions with 
more assurance. 

As was to be expected, to the Allied 
demand that Germany pay one billion 
gold marks on reparation account by 
March 23, the Germans responded that 
they didn’t owe the money, and, if they 
did, they couldn’t possibly pay it. They 
humorously suggested another little con- 
ference to talk it over. The language of 
the German note (we quote from the N. 
Y. Times) has the right Teutonic flavor. 
Germany “declines to recognize the ob- 
ligation;” “rudimentary technical knowl- 
edge” would show the impossibility of 
paying the sum demanded within so 
short a time. Humble ;—what? 


GREAT BRITAIN: In sundry recent 
speeches Mr. Lloyd George has been de- 
nouncing with ever-increasing bitterness 
the aims of Labor. The other day he 
cited to the House of Commons the fol- 
lowing startling statistics: In the bye- 
elections of 1920 and 1921 the Coalition 
polled 226,000 votes, Labor 201,000, the 
Independent Liberals 86,000, the other 
independents 26,000. “A change in their 
favor of four per cent in the voting 
would put the ‘Socialists’ in the majority. 
15 to 20 per cent of those qualified failed 
to vote in the recent elections. Every- 
thing depends on the prevailing com- 
plexion of that 15 to 20 per cent. Though 


the Independent Liberals are not in the 
least in sympathy with the ‘revolution- 
ists’”’ [7. e., the Laborites], “they are in 
fact helping them. The country can be 
saved only if they join the coalition.” So 
in substance Mr. George. If the statis- 
tics cited are correct and if the aims 
of Labor are indeed as revolutionary as 
Mr. George describes them, the situation 
is certainly alarming. 


IRELAND: If present plans hold, the 
new Irish Home Rule Act will go into 
operation on April 19; elections will fol- 
low. There is not likely to be any hitch 
in the Ulster programme. It is expected 
that on June 21 the Ulster Parliament 
will be opened by the Prince of Wales, 
attended by the imperial premiers, with 
every circumstance of dignity and pomp. 
As for the south, it is all very dubious. 


NEAR EAST: Repeatedly for some 
weeks now the French and Angora Gov- 
ernments have been reported as about 
to sign peace; the French giving up 
Cilicia, for what quid pro quo does not 
appear. One would like details. Of 
course Mustapha Kemal promises pro- 
tection of minorities and a clése approach 
to autonomy for the region. History, 
however, we believe, records that such 
promises made by Turks have almost in- 
variably been broken. We conceive small 
hope for the Armenians of Cilicia, many 
of whom were encouraged to migrate 
thither for the advantage of French pro- 
tection. Does Alexandretta, the main 
port for the Aleppo district, go back to 
the Turk? Possibly the treaty of peace 
has been signed; if not, there seems little 
doubt that it soon will be. 

The Supreme Council, sitting in Lon- 
don, presented to the Greek and Turkish 
delegates the changes proposed by them 
for the Sévres Treaty. The delegates 
returned home to consult their govern- 
ments; they were expected back in Lon- 
don in a few weeks (but are they now 
so expected, in view of the develop- 
ments?). The precise character of the 
proposed changes is not known to us. 
We understood that the Supreme Coun- 
cil gave sternest orders for an armistice, 
pending an ethnological investigation. 
But whether because the mettle of Turk 
or Greek or both is too hot, or for what- 
ever reason, the Greeks and Mustapha 
Kemal’s Anatolian lads are at it again, 
and the storied terrain once more drinks 
the blood of heroes. Today the Greek 
lines advance irresistibly; tomorrow 
t’other way about, the Barbarians tri- 
umph over the stricken field. 

Though we do not approve of assassina- 
tions in general, we could almost make 
an exception in favor of the assassination 
of that bloody ogre Talaat Pasha, in Ber- 
lin, by an Armenian student. 


On March 16 the Moscow and Angora 
Governments signed a treaty which 
supersedes all previous agreements be. 
tween the interesting signatories, and 
which is advertised by Moscow as of 
equal importance with the Russo-British 
trade agreement. Apparently the treaty 
attempts to straighten out the Russo. 
Turkish tangle in Transcaucasia; but only 
one clear statement emerges from the 
reports—namely, that Angora _relin- 
quishes claim to Batum, which goes to 
the new Red Republic of Georgia. Yet 
there is a report that on March 21 fight- 
ing was going on between Turks and 
Red Russians and Red Georgians over 
Batum. In other words, the situation in 
Transcaucasia is as obscure as ever. 


RUSSIA: Italy, Germany, Sweden, 
Finland, and heaven knows what other 
countries, are expected to enter into 
trade agreements with Moscow similar 
to the British one. The almost instant 
“No” of Secretary Hughes in reply to 
the appeal of the Muscovite Government 
that we crown their hopes by like action, 
was quite the most inspiring and reas- 
suring thing since the Armistice. Does 
the Hughes note, of such a charming 
laconicity, portend the end of a quite 
singular period of pussyfooting, shilly- 
shallying, false Utopianism, and vague 
twaddle, in the world? Hearts of oak in 
England will respond; and the British 
trade agreement may not evolve into a 
treaty granting full recognition to the 
Muscovite régime of Mendacity and 
Blood. But, alas! Already we feel our 
stiffened knees relax. The appeal of 
Moscow is shrewdly addressed, not only 
to the President, but also to the Congress 
of the United States (Congress and 
President, in fact). There are known to 
be gentlemen in Congress of-a kidney 
different from that of Secretary Hughes. 
They must be allowed their little say. 


Reports through Paris, of a familiar 7 


bouquet, announce that Moscow is 
mobilizing on a grander scale than ever 
before and contemplates another great 
drive: this time southwesterly, in the 
hope of debellating and incarnadining 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Jugoslavia, Hungary, 
Austria, and Italy; in which countries 
elements of disaffection are expected to 
make conquest easy. Thereafter Poland 
and Germany; etc., etc. We admit, of 
course, the possibility; but hardly the 
probability. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA: In 1880 there were 40.2 persons to 
each bathtub in Boston; now there are 
4.4. In an ideal world, Wells’s world, 
every person will have his own bathtub. 
Yet a man may bathe and bathe and still 
be a Prohibitionist or a Philistine. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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The Present Situation In Germany 


OMPARED with the period three 
months after the November revolu- 
tion of 1918, conditions in Germany have 
visibly improved, both politically and 
economically. Two years ago the mad 
radicalism of the soldiers’ and workmen’s 
councils threatened to make Germany a 
fellow sufferer of Russia. No one could, 
at that time, have foreseen the change 
for the better which, since then, has 
brightened the outlook for Germany. If 
the adventure of Kapp and Liittwitz had 
not intervened, a year ago, the social 
and economic consolidation would have 
advanced even further than it has done. 
An accurate picture of the situation 
may be obtained by a study of its details. 
Germany’s economic centre is the 
Rhenish-Westphalian industrial region, 
the Ruhr district. High wages are being 
paid there to the workers in the large 
industries. In the neighborhood of Es- 
sen a worker in the pit or the blast fur- 
nace earns from 1,500 to 2,000 marks 
a month. That suffices, in spite of the 
enormous depreciation of the mark, to 
provide him with more than the neces- 
saries of life, the more amply, of course, 
the more wage earners there are in the 
same home. The effect of this high 
wage, in conjunction with the reduction 
of the working day, is a general content- 
ment. The people have time and money 
to spare for the satisfaction of their 
craving for pleasure. The need of re- 
fined enjoyments is felt by very few, the 
will to political power by only a small 
minority. Hence the prevailing sense of 
comfort makes the working classes in 
this region fairly immune against the 
continuous attempts at revolution of the 
radicals. 

This industrial peace, however, has 
been bought at high cost, a general rais- 
ing of the prices of coal and all iron- 
wares. This is, as it were, the insur- 
ance premium for the undisturbed con- 
tinuance of work in the Ruhr basin. The 
non-fulfillment of one important pro- 
viso, however, would annul that secur- 
ity: there must be sufficient food for the 
workman to buy. If the importation from 
abroad were, by some cause or other, in- 
terrupted, there would be an end to the 
peace in the Ruhr region. 

The penury of war time has ac- 
customed the entire population of Ger- 
many to reduce its food consumption to 
a modicum. On the land, which, how- 
ever, is inhabited by only one-third of 
Germany’s population, the food supply 
is adequate. The well-to-do classes in 
the towns and cities, and the majority 
of workers in the large industries, have 
also enough to eat. These three classes 
together make up hardly more than 50 
per cent of the nation. The other half 
is more or less under-nourished. The 


country’s home production of grain, 
meat, fish, eggs, etc., is less than its 
normal need. The shortage is the cause 
of such high prices as only a minority 
can afford to pay. Bread-stuffs have to 
be purchased abroad, in spite of the de- 
preciation of the mark. If the bread 
baked of the imported flour were sold 
at only its cost price, most people would 
be barred from buying it. State sub- 
sidies are needed to reduce its price so 
far as to bring it within the reach of 
everybody. Even so, the price [in paper 
marks] is still about ten times what it 
was before the war. 

It would be possible to restore the 
country’s production of bread and meat 
to 75 per cent of its pre-war consumption 
if the arable land were sufficiently 
manured and Germany’s stock-farming 
industry could be supported by the im- 
portation of foreign cattle foods. One 
of the severest damages which Germany 
has suffered through the war is the de- 
crease of her grain harvest. The greater 
part of her soil is little fertile by nature, 
as during the glacial period it was cov- 
ered, as far as the foot of the Middle- 
German mountains, with masses of 
Scandinavian glacier ice. This left large 
quantities of glacial refuse behind which, 
in the course of centuries, was but 
slightly improved by natural humus. 
German agriculture, consequently, could 
not develop until scientists such as Liebig 
and his successors discovered that the 
growth of cereal plants can be stimulated 
artificially by the fertilization of the soil 
with certain minerals—nitrates, potash, 
phosphorus, etc. Thanks to that dis- 
covery Germany, with a steadily grow- 
ing population, was able to reduce her 
importation of foreign bread-stuffs be- 
fore the war. 

Due to the war, however, Germany 
has been cut off from her supplies of 
phosphorus and nitrates, and her potash 
is of less value for the composition of 
the German soil than for the soil of 
North America. The war industry pro- 
duced artificial nitrogen and saltpetre, 
but the cost of production, under present 
conditions, is so high that German agri- 
culture can not afford to use them. It 
has been suggested that the state sub- 
sidies for the imported bread-stuffs 
should rather be utilized for supplying 
the farmers with nitrogen. But the 
nitrogen industry can not be brought up 
to the necessary pitch of production with- 
out a greater allowance of coal, and this 
could not be obtained without the con- 
sent of the Entente, especially of France, 
whose coal reserves have amassed to 
such an extent that she begins to resell 
to Germany her deliveries of coal, the 
cars being returned unopened. 

Of the economic life of Germany out- 


side the Ruhr basin it can not be said 
that it is recuperating to anything like 
the same degree. Now that the period of 
war profits is past and the heavy income 
tax—up to 60 per cent of the largest 
incomes—has begun to act, it appears 
how much purchasing power at home has 
gone down. The result is increasing un- 
employment. In November, 1920, the 
number of unemployed in Germany was 
about 400,000; since then it has risen 
by at least 20 per cent—although in 
many factories the working day has been 
shortened or the working week has been 
reduced to only a few days. Germany’s 
industrial exports, whatever complaints 
are made abroad against her competition, 
have not yet increased so much as to 
cover her imports. The exports fluctuate 
with the value of the mark; when the 
latter goes down, the possibilities for 
export rise, with the result, however, of 
fresh resentment abroad; when the mark 
rises in value, Germany is in a better 
position to buy food-stuffs and raw ma- 
terials for her industries, but her ex- 
ports are checked. 


Fluctuations in the industrial status 
are reflected in the mood of the working 
classes. Every crisis revives the hope of 
the radicals who preach to the masses 
their gospel of Communism. Their agita- 
tion is largely financed by Soviet Russia. 
The end of Russian Bolshevism will also 
mark the end of Communism in Ger- 
many. The average German workman 
has no leanings towards Bolshevism—he 
rather longs for a return to the old-time 
moral discipline. Reports show that in 
factories of electric lamps, where after 
the revolution the amount of glass and 
porcelain that was broken had risen to 
a ruinous height, the breakage has come 
down again to what it was before the 
war, a significant symptom of a reviving 
conscientiousness among the workers. 

Foreigners who visit Germany are 
usually less interested in these problems 
of a social or economic nature than in 
the question whether there is a prospect 
of a political change in a monarchical, a 
pan-German, in short, a counter-revolu- 
tionary sense. This one-sided interest is 
partly due to the skill with which the 
German Social-Democracy, especially 
its Left radical wing, manages to 
monopolize the attention of foreign cor- 
respondents. The radical informants of 
these visitors are usually silent as to the 
number of arms still held by the ad- 
herents of their parties, and draw a sen- 
sational picture of reactionary political 
intrigues and of the reserves of arms 
concealed by the Right. They are 
anxious to create a conviction abroad 
that Germany is yet far from disarmed. 
They trust to the help of the Entente in 
depriving their political opponents, by 
means of ever severer sanctions, of the 
arms they may still possess, while they 
themselves retain their own. The most 
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effective measure to which the Govern- 
ment has resorted in the disarmament 
question was the awarding of a premium 
of a hundred marks for the delivery of 
each army rifle. This.was very much 
resented by the Communists, for they 
found that a great many workers pre- 
ferred the four or five pounds of meat 
which they could procure with that 
money to the performance of their “pro- 
letarian duty” of keeping their rifles con- 
cealed. 


As a matter of fact, the security of 
the present Constitution and the chances 
of a possible coup d’état are misjudged 
by most outsiders. If a plebiscite were 
held to determine, as a pure question of 
principle, whether Germany should be 
a monarchy or a republic, without any 
respect to certain personalities, a ma- 
jority of four-sevenths would probably 
vote for the monarchical system. But 
the result would be quite different if it 
were a matter of voting for a definite 
candidate. South Germany would vote 
as one man against a return of the 
Hohenzollerns, and in North Germany 
perhaps one or two-sevenths of the people 
would favor a candidate of that dynasty. 
The Bavarian Wittelsbachers have many 
adherents in the South, but hardly a ma- 
jority; in North Germany they are un- 
popular, as neither their Roman Catholic 
faith nor any historical traditions plead 
in their favor. The chief obstacle, how- 
ever, to a restoration of the monarchical 
order is the general conviction that the 
attempt to bring it about would lead to 
civil war. It is only a very small minor- 
ity among German monarchists who 
would not shrink from rising up in arms 
on behalf of either a Hohenzollern or a 
Wittelsbacher. A monarchical coup, 
therefore, is out of the question, as one 
part of the nation would actively resist 
it and a large majority of the other half 
would in any event refuse to support it 
with armed force. One of the possible 
candidates for the monarchy, the one, in 
fact, who would have the best chances, 
the former Crown-Prince Ruprecht of 
Bavaria, has, as I learned from a reliable 
spokesman, replied with a peremptory 
refusal, when he was asked by repre- 
sentatives of the Bavarian Monarchists’ 
party to become their candidate for the 
throne. He would commit a crime 
against the nation, he felt, if he allowed 
a civil war to be waged on his behalf. 

All this has been stated without respect 
to the latest demands of the Entente. It 
is difficult to predict what will happen 
if the Allies should insist on their en- 
forcement. If they had heen exacted to 
this extent two years ago, the nation, in 
its physical and moral collapse, would 
have remained indifferent. At present, 
however, it is generally felt among all 
classes that it is absolutely impossible 
to subscribe to so high an indemnity. 
The Reichstag feels itself, in this re- 


spect, dependent on public opinion, and 
the Government, in its turn, on both pub- 
lic opinion and the Reichstag; no German 
Government can subscribe to it. How 
the Entente intends to enforce payment 
is its own business. To me it seems 
very unlikely that the will to work and 


German production can, by forcible 
measures, be stimulated to such an extent 
as to yield to the Allies a tangible part 
of their exactions. 


Dr. PAUL ROHRBACH 
Berlin, February 22 


St. Patrick’s Day 


BOUT the time when these lines 

reach their destination, America will 
be full of speechmaking inspired by Ire- 
land’s national festival and Ireland’s na- 
tional Saint—who, by the way, was prob- 
ably a fellow countryman of Mr. Lloyd 
George; the editor of the Book of 
Armagh, than whom I know no better 
authority, thought that St. Patrick was 
born and brought up in Wales. Anyhow, 
St. Patrick does not seem to have made 
a clean job of it: no country in Europe 
has more people manifesting their be- 
lief in the sacred efficacy of slaughter. 
There is no use in saying that it is 
all the Black and Tans or the Bloody 
British; we are assisting at a competi- 
tion in barbarism; and the worst is that 
probably the young braves on both sides 
are enjoying it. They are having the 
most eligible kind of war for the com- 
batants; no very bad hardships, no doing 
sentry on a shell hole, no sleeping in the 
mud (a few of the Republicans have cer- 
tainly had to be out a good many nights 
this winter, but heather is better lying 
than a trench) ; and fighting resolves it- 
self into a few short, sharp scraps, with 
no pestilent artillery. Very often, too, 
the interest is quickened by a personal 
vendetta against this or that group of 
Black and Tans, or some particular com- 
pany of the Republican army. Casualties 
occur in considerable number but there 
is no question of either side knocking 
the other out. The weaker, that is the 
insurgent army, have far too much sense 
to offer an important objective. Mili- 
tary opinion is, I find, much impressed 
by the competence which their military 
direction shows. A recent raid captured 
the temporary headquarters in Dublin; 
there were found papers of the chief of 
the Republican staff, with reports on the 
various ambushes that had taken place 
and his comments upon the tactics and 
instructions for other occasions—all, it 
seems, a model of what such instruments 
should be. 


I wish to heaven—or to St. Patrick— 
that this military talent, which I believe 
is possessed by a man who never served 
in any other army, might be placed at 
the disposition, say of Poland, or of the 
Greeks in Anatolia. For in Ireland it 
can, so far as one can see, be of no ad- 
vantage to Ireland. 


There is no prospect of a decisive issue 
to this sort of war; and meanwhile these 
admirable tacticians are operating in the 
midst of us, the non-combatant popula- 
tion. Such a war, if it is the least ex- 
acting for the warriors, comes hardest 
on those not in the fight. A lorry full 
of Black and Tans passes down a Dublin 
street; two or three Republican soldiers 
throw bombs at it and fire shots; the 
lorry puts on extra speed, and its crew 
fire zealously, by preference towards the 
point from which the bombing came; but 
there is nothing exclusive in their aim; 
anybody within half a mile is likely to 
get it in the neck. Nobody cares on 
either side of the fighters; to the Black 
and Tan an Irishman is always more 
likely than not to be a Sinn Feiner, and 
so, better dead: to the Republican army, 
if a lukewarm Irishman stops the bullet 
meant for someone else, “isn’t it the price 
of him” for being lukewarm; and as 
for the general public, the Republican’s 
calculation is that every injury to the 
neutral public arising from these hostili- 
ties makes more converts to Sinn Fein. 

On the whole, that seems to be a sound 
view. Yet if by continuance of killing 
all Ireland outside of Ulster were con- 
solidated on the Sinn Fein side, you 
would still be no further. This affair 
can not be settled by the sword, or to be 
more modern, by the revolver and the 
bomb. It can only be settled by justice. 
Ireland forgot this when Irishmen set 
out to assert their will to freedom by 
killing off individual policemen, who, 
even if they were employed to detect the 
machinery of organized rebellion, were 
only doing the duty which they had: un- 
dertaken when they joined the police. 
England forgot justice when it set out 
to crush the whole insurgent movement 
by mere force; and went still further 
from all standards of justice when in this 
struggle it allowed its agents to use 
means which were never avowed because 
they were not avowable. 

One man in Ireland has done something 
to bring back an atmosphere in which 
men can credit each other with at least 
a sense of justice. He was a British of- 
ficer but he was an Irishman. He was 


an Irishman but he was an Ulsterman 
and in days before the war held a com- 
mand in Sir Edward Carson’s army. In 
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the war General Crozier originally com- 
manded a battalion of Irish Fusiliers in 
the Ulster Division, which was raised un- 
der Sir Edward Carson’s auspices, as 
the Sixteenth Irish Division was raised 
under Redmond’s. This officer was last 
year made second in command to Gen- 
eral Tudor, who last May became Chief 
of the Police here; and he seems to have 
been specially in charge of the Auxiliary 
Corps of cadets, entirely composed of ex- 
officers, some 1,500 strong. A _ party 
from those having been sent down to 
Trim in County Meath, raided exten- 
sively and carried off a quantity of loot. 
Unhappily this is nothing exceptional; 
but the case was exceptional in that cer- 
tain cadets refused to be identified with 
such a business, and reported. General 
Crozier held an inquiry, set by four men 
against whom looting was clearly charged 
for trial and dismissed twenty-six others 
from the force on the ground that they 
had screened the crime. His superior, 
General Tudor, canceled the order and 
sent the twenty-six back to their com- 
pany, to return to duty and stand trial. 
General Crozier then did what no official 
in any high post in Ireland has done of 
late years: he resigned, and published 
his reason for resigning. So far as is 
known, he is a soldier dependent on his 
profession; he took a step probably ruin- 
ous to his own interest. But so far as 
in him lay he re-established a belief in 
justice. 

Sir Hamar Greenwood, presumably 
with the approval of the Cabinet, sup- 
ported General Tudor as against General 
Crozier. So far as in them lay, they 
have confirmed the view that England 
in its dealings will be governed solely by 
considerations of political expediency. 
But the net result has been a grave shake 
to the Government. Even before this, 
Englishmen so typical of the decent 
normal English mind as Lord Grey, Lord 
Robert Cecil, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury had shown themselves pro- 
foundly disquieted by all the happenings 
in Ireland. This incident, in which a 
highly placed soldier resigns because he 
will not stay on a force where theft is 
condoned, and the Government supports 
what he—at the cost of his professional 
career—stigmatizes as condonation, must 
weigh heavily on the minds of such men 
as those named, and of those who look 
up to them. 

Unhappily, their attitude is misin- 
terpreted. Because the Archbishop of 
Canterbury condemns the actions of 
which the Black and Tans have been 
proved guilty and those of which they 
stand accused, he is set down by Sinn 
Feiners as a convert to Sinn Fein; and 
the conclusion is drawn that Sinn Fein 
is winning by the methods which it has 
been employing. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. It is perfectly 
true that soldiers realize now their mis- 


take in believing that the whole insurgent 
movement could be crushed out in a few 
weeks by strong military pressure; but 
that is very different from coming to 
the conclusion that they are beaten and 
must give in. The struggle continues, 
at Ireland’s expense materially; morally, 
no doubt, and politically England is the 
heavier loser. Nobody is winning, every- 
body is losing, and losing ruinously. 

This is the fact which stares us in the 
face at St. Patrick’s festival; and, let 
this be said for the Saint’s influence, 
the mere advent of that date gives a 
sort of holding ground for men to catch 
at who feel themselves drifting to no 
pleasant haven. Lord Midleton, a peer 
who was long conspicuous by his angry 
resistance to Home Rule, but who during 
the war came into the Convention with 
a genuine desire to settle on the basis 
of self-government, has been making an 
exhortation to Irish business men. He 
is known to be in close touch with Colonel 
Guinness, representative of the great 
brewing interest; and the commercial 
world shows signs of abandoning its 
political lethargy. Organized appeal for 
a truce will be made to both sides of the 
combatants. It may conceivably be made 
also by the Catholic Hierarchy in concert 
with the Chambers of Commerce. There 
is a widespread belief that if once the 
shooting stopped it would not easily be 
started again. On the other hand, Gen- 
eral Crozier’s case, combined with other 
incidents, has produced a demand in 
Parliament that the police shall be 
brought strictly under military control, 
and live under military discipline. This 
measure is likely to be taken, and it 
would be followed probably by the with- 
drawal of many gentlemen who enjoy 
the freedom of their present conditions 
of service. That would be accepted as 
a proof of better intentions; for Ire- 
land’s bitter resentment has not been 
against the soldiers but against this ir- 
regular force. 

Thus there may come a rift in the 
clouds, and, oddly enough, it looks as 
if this ancient sentimentalism about the 
zealous unlettered missionary of sixteen 
hundred years ago, the primitive Bible 
Christian Patrick, to whom Ireland was 
even in his old age an alien land, might 
yet issue in some practical concrete steps 
to meet the most terribly real evils. 
After all, that sentiment is hardly more 
fantastic or unreal than the ideas about 
which we are killing each other in Ire- 
land by dozens every week. Very few 
in England really desire to beat Ireland 
into pulp: very few in Ireland desire to 
cut themselves off completely in a hostile 
isolation from the neighbor country to 
which all business interests and innumer- 
able friendships bind us—if only we were 
not too strictly bound. 

STEPHEN GWYNN 

Dublin, March 5 





Wages then and Now 


LITTLE money went a long way in 

the good old times of the 40’s and 
50’s. Prices had not then grown wings 
for stunts in altitude flying; there were 
fewer things to buy, and life was lived 
on a much simpler plane. Even the com- 
mon stock of pleasures must have been 
inexpensive. There was once an old- 
time printer of my acquaintance who 
often used to say, looking back with fond 
reminiscence, “In those days you could 
have a perfectly glorious time for a 
quarter.” 

Well was it that so much could be had 
for so little. For what the average 
worker—even the skilled worker—re- 
ceived for his toil was a sum that in 
these days seems incredibly small. The 
Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
recently done an interesting bit of work 
in resurrecting some figures of mid-cen- 
tury wage-rates. These figures, though 
incomplete and disconnected, are perhaps 
fairly representative; and when linked 
with the more complete and authoritative 
figures of later years they enable the 
Bureau to construct a table of index num- 
bers for an eighty-year period. Taking 
the hourly wage-rate of 1913 as 100, the 
rate for 1840 is found to be 33 and for 
1919 to be 184, the peak having been 
reached at 234 in 1920. Though the in- 
dex numbers are not translated into 
terms of money, the figure 33, the hourly 
wage-rate for 1840, would seem to repre- 
sent about 16 cents. A number of specific 
quotations of wage rates are given. 
Nearly all are for skilled male mechanics. 

The rate fluctuated about 33 for sev- 
eral years, falling to 32 in 1844, rising to 
36 in 1849 and to 34 in 1851. Under the 
depreciated currency during and follow- 
ing the Civil War the rate went to 40 
in 1861, to 58 in 1865, and 69 in 1873. 
Gradually it dropped to 59 in 1879, when 
an upward turn began. The four-year 
period 1890-93 saw the rate of 69 again, 
but this time in sound currency. From 
1900, when 73 was reached, the upward 
tendency continued, though with a slight 
halt in 1904 and again in 1908. With 
1916 the advance became a rush, culmi- 
nating in the summer of 1920. 

If there was any such thing as a 
silk-shirt craze in the 40’s and 50’s, it is 
certain that it found no victims among 
the mechanics. The wages of those days 
allowed few indulgences. Compositors in 
Connecticut in 1842 were getting only 
15 cents an hour, and New York com- 
positors, nine years later, were getting 
no more. Even in 1865, with a depreci- 
ated currency, the rate had advanced to 
only 30 cents in Connecticut, while the 
New York printers had to be satisfied 
with 25 cents. In 1920 the Connecticut 
rate went to 72.9 cents and that of New 
York to $1.222. 

Railroading was a comparatively new 
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occupation in 1840, and wages were high. 
Locomotive engineers drew 21.4 cents 
an hour and passenger conductors 21.1. 
By 1865 the former rate had advanced 
to 29.9 cents and the latter to 38.3 cents. 
In 1920 engineers received 92.4 cents and 
conductors 96.2. 

If in those days there were any jokes 
about the rapacity of the plumbers, they 
have not come down to us. A New 
Jersey wage quotation of 1850 gives the 
rate for these craftsmen as 15 cents an 
hour. Now it is $1.25. The 15-cent fig- 
ure appears to have been a common one 
for skilled mechanics up to the mid-fifties. 
Pennsylvania blacksmiths (1855), New 
York machinists (1846), Pennsylvania 
plasterers (1840), New York carpenters 
(1848), and others are so listed. New 
York bricklayers (1851) got as much as 
17.5 cents and Maryland molders (1855) 
18.3 cents, but these were high rates. In 
a number of instances the rate was 12.5 
cents an hour. 

But the men fared far better than 


the women. Wages of women operatives 
in the textile mills were pitiably low in 
the 40’s, and counting the depreciated 
currency of Civil War times were no 
better in 1865. Women weavers in Mass- 
achusetts got 4.7 cents an hour in 1842 
and only 5.2 cents 23 years later. In 1920 
the rate was 54.8 cents. The rate for 
women frame spinners and _ speeders, 
which last year was 50.6 and 51.4 cents 
respectively, was in 1842 only 3.5 and 
3.8 cents. 

There are folk with rather lively 
imaginations who are prone to set up a 
sort of golden age somewhere in the 
past and to imply therefrom a progress- 
ive deterioration in the state of the 
wage-earners. It is an idle fancy, for it 
has no basis in fact. The pioneer period 
was for the mass of the people one of 
grievous, and to us unimaginable, hard- 
ship; and every fact brought forth to 
shed light on the matter serves only to 
confirm this truth. 


W. J. GHENT 


Correspondence 


Mr. Wilson’s Obstinacy 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

One of your persistent opinions ap- 
pears to be that President Wilson was 
“devastatingly” and otherwise “obstinate” 
in his attitude toward the League of Na- 
tions. How about the Senate? From 
reading our Constitution, one might 
fairly conclude that the President and 
the Senate had equal powers in the con- 
clusion of a treaty. If this be so, when 
they disagree and fail to concur, is either, 
of necessity, obstinate? The particular 
deadlock between President and Senate 
which you maintain was due to obstinacy 
on the part of the President, and which 
other mind-readers say was the result of 
Senatorial obstinacy, may be stated 
briefly as follows: 

President Wilson, with a very large 
number of citizens, favored a League of 
Nations which contained a new element 
untried in previous faulty associations 
and tribunals. This new element was the 
international use of national forces to 
avert great wars. This new element was 
the only new scheme proposed and avail- 
able for a world emerging out of its 
greatest war. The Senate, with a very 
large number of citizens, opposed the new 
idea—or were afraid to try it. The 
President stuck to the new hope. The 
Senate rejected it and offered nothing 
new. Neither by advice nor consent did 
the Senate even hint at anything new to 
replace the hitherto ineffectual interna- 
tional debating societies which had pre- 
vented neither great wars nor the bal- 
ancing of powers. 

When President and Senate disagree, 


are they both obstinate? or is only one 
obstinate ?—or is there a bare possibility 
that one or both may be convinced of the 
right as God gives them to see the right? 
JOHN M. HANFORD 
New York, March 14 
[The subject is discussed once more, in our 
editorial columns this week, in connection with 


the appearance of Mr. Lansing’s book.—Edi- 
tors THE WEEKLY ReEvIEw.] 


Equal Representation in the 


Senate 
To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


Article V of the Constitution provides 
that “no State, without its consent, shall 
be deprived of its equal suffrage in the 
Senate.” 

If outlander Legislatures in 36 States, 
who have no responsibility, political, 
social, or economic to the people of Mary- 
land, can dictate to us who shall and who 
shall not vote for our Maryland Senators, 
they choose our Senators for us, thus 
destroying our representation. 

How can it be said that we have equal 
or any other kind of representation if 
outsiders, by meddling with our suffrage, 
select our Senators? 

So-called equal representation through 
two Senators chosen by electors dictated 
by irresponsible outsiders is no repre- 
sentation whatsoever. 

This proposition among others will be 
argued before the Maryland Court of 
Appeals on April 7th next in the case of 
Leser vs. Garnett which tests the validity 
of the 19th Amendment. 


GEO. STEWART BROWN 
New York, March 10 


“*The Next Stage in Russia”’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


“The Next Stage in Russia,” which 
appeared in your issue of March 23, 
is one of the most satisfactory articles 
I have read since my arrival in the United 
States (after 27 years spent in Russia 
from 1893 to 1920)—and I can not re- 
frain from sending a mental shake-hands 
to the writer. 

I agree entirely “that Russia has not 
stood still during the past four years 
and that there are striking developments 
which must be taken into account in esti- 
mating the probable direction of Russian 
political evolution.” 

In March, 1920, a U. S. destroyer (No. 
212), was placed at the disposition of 
our American Red Cross at Theodosia, 
in the Crimea, for the evacuation of the 
families of Russian officers fighting 
against the Bolsheviki. For the latter, 
on their arrival, would immediately ar- 
rest the wives and children of the fight- 
ing Anti-Bolsheviki; there were about 
40 families and, thanks to the efforts of 
our Red Cross, I was enabled to leave 
with them for the Prince’s Islands 
(Proti), about an hour’s ride from Con- 
stantinople by ferry. It took me about 
five months to get a new U. S. passport, 
as my original one had been confiscated 
by the Bolsheviki, as had been those of all 
foreigners. None of these documents 
were returned, as the Bolsheviki kept 
them for their own uses. I was cold that 
a U. S. passport could be sold for a 
million rubles; mine was the only Ameri- 
can one in the city at that time. 

During the five months I spent on the 
Island all my conversations with the 
peasants, of whom there were more than 
600 at a time—there being constant ar- 
rivals and evacuations—showed that not 
only “Russia has not stood still during 
the past four years” in a general sense, 
but even the most unenlightened had had 
their eyes opened. All with whom I 
talked, as well as a number of the Bol- 
sheviki during house-searches in Kiev, 
said they wanted a Government that 
would give them such schools as ours. 
Many of them asked me to send Ameri- 
can teachers over to them when they 
should have an established Government. 

Further on in this same article—“Sym- 
pathy for their [better-class Russians] 
sufferings, peculiarly characteristic of the 
Russian peasant”’—recalls to my mind 
a letter I received a few days ago from 
a Russian refugee, in Serbia now, who 
wrote of the arrival there of a Russian 
friend who had been saved by one of the 
peasants from his village, and I have 
heard that there were many such cases. 

All good wishes for the success of your 
Weekly Review, which I thoroughly en- 
joy. 


ELIZABETH HOLLIGER 
Syracuse, N. Y., March 24 
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New Books and Old 
Books of the Week 


Tue Lire or Wuiretaw Re, by Royal 
Cortissoz. Two volumes. Scribner. 


Tue Memoirs or Count WItTE; trans- 
lated and edited by Abraham Yar- 
molinsky. Doubleday, Page. 

The Russian statesman’s recol- 
lections of Li Hung Chang, his own 
part in the Portsmouth Confer- 
ence, Tsar Nicholas’s attempts at 
reform, experiences with the Kaiser, 
etc. 





Mayrair To Moscow; Clare Sheridan’s 
Diary. Boni & Liveright. 
Perfectly splendid days with the 
Bolshevists. 


Cottectep Pxiays, by Stephen Phillips. 
Macmillan, 


Ir Micut Have Happenep To You, by 
Coningsby Dawson. Lane. 
Conditions in Central Europe, 
especially Austria and Poland. 
WELL, Wuy Nort? by Thomas L. Mas- 
son. Doubleday, Page. 
Brief sketches by the editor of 
Life. 











HERE is a bubbling enthusiasm about 
' the early pages of Clare Sheridan’s 
“Mayfair to Moscow” (Boni & Liveright) 
which recalls not only Don Marquis’s 
“Hermione,” but also Professor Lea- 
cock’s parody of Marie Bashkirtsev. But 
that there is good judgment underneath 
appears when the author refers to her 
two children as “my best bits of creative 
work, and work that will live.” You can 
look, after that, at her busts of the Rus- 
sian revolutionary leaders with much 
more sympathy, for you know that she 
doesn’t take her art too seriously. After 
Mrs. Sheridan arrived in Russia, and 
after she began to make her portrait 
busts of Lenin, Trotsky, and the others, 
her narrative sobers down, and becomes 
interesting, and as a sidelight upon Rus- 
sian history, even important. It has been 
said that the book helps you to under- 
stand Bolshevism. I do not know about 
that; but it undoubtedly helps you to 
understand parlor-Bolshevism. It was the 
utter change from an idle social life that 
made Mrs. Sheridan enjoy Moscow under 
Lenin. “I would rather live in discom- 
fort in an atmosphere of gigantic effort, 
than in luxury among the purposeless,” 
she writes. And every person with energy 
will agree. When she goes on: “I am 
glad not to have to take part in the man- 
agement of a house. I prefer bad food 
than being consulted about it. What the 
housemaid breaks is not mine nor any 
concern of mine. There are no boredoms 
such as gas bills, taxes, rent and rates, 
or Income Tax returns. I never have to 
sign a check nor go out with a purse”— 


O Happy Land! said I. But—likewise 
there were no boredoms such as baths, 
nor food fit to eat, nor warmth in winter, 
nor any privacy for anybody. Then I 
had second thoughts. That is all that 
keeps me from joining the parlor-Bol- 
shevists—this infernal, calculating, cold 
Yankee habit of second thoughts. It chills 
the blood and paralyzes action. When 
things go wrong with the house or at the 
office, we think: what fun it would be to 
knock the whole shooting-match to 
thunder. And if you can continue in that 
mood, Moscow is your spiritual home. 
Then there is the joy of shocking Mrs. 
Grundy. Mrs. Sheridan shocked her 
Aunt Jennie—and that’s worth a good 
deal! Apparently they asked her, when 
she returned to London: did you really 
talk with that horrid Trotsky? How 
Hermione would have enjoyed such a 
question! 


From the pro-Wilson press you may 
learn that Mr. Lansing’s “The Peace Ne- 
gotiations” (Houghton Mifflin) simply 
demolishes Mr. Lansing. And by careful 
quotation they make out a fair case in 
that direction. But wherever the book 
leaves the Wilson-Lansing quarrel, it is 
a damaging blow to the argument that 
the Treaty and the League ought to have 
been accepted exactly as the President 
brought them home. The theory that the 
whole world—except Senator Lodge— 
wanted the League, but that it was 
wrecked to satisfy the Senator’s diabol- 
ical malevolence, must have few adher- 
ents to-day. 

Mr. Lansing wrote in his diary 
as early as October 27, 1918, about 
Mr. Wilson’s plan for a League of Na- 
tions: “From the little I know of the 
President’s plan I am sure that it is im- 
practicable. . It may be noble 
thinking but it is not true thinking. . .” 
Later, he writes, considering what hap- 
pened in Paris: “The Covenant of the 
League of Nations was intended to be the 
greatest international compact that had 
ever been written. It was to be the 
Mazima Charta of mankind securing to 
the nations their rights and liberties and 
uniting them for the preservation of uni- 
versal peace. To harmonize the conflict- 
ing views of the members of the Com- 
mission—and it was well known that they 
were conflicting—and to produce in 
eleven days a world charter, which would 
contain the elements of greatness or even 
of perpetuity, was on the face of it an 
undertaking impossible of accomplish- 
ment. The document which was produced 
sufficiently establishes the truth of this 
assertion.” 

When one remembers how the advo- 
cates of the League used, ad nauseam, the 
word “idealism” to describe their own 
motives, it is surprising, not to say amus- 
ing, to read that Mr. Lansing, on May 6, 
1919, the day before the Treaty was de- 


livered to the German delegates, wrote 
of the League as a “loss of idealism to 
the world.” He wrote: “. . . The League 
has succumbed to this reversion to a 
cynical materialism. It is no longer a 
creature of idealism. Its very source and 
reason have been dried up and have 
almost disappeared. The danger is that 
it will become a bulwark of the old order, 
a check upon all efforts to bring man 
again under the influence which he has 
lost.” 

Mr. Wilson, writes Mr. Lansing, 
(p. 215) “was by nature and by in- 
clination secretive. . . He talked a good 
deal about ‘taking common counsel’ but 
showed no disposition to put it into prac- 
tice... . At Paris this characteristic . . . 
was more pronounced, or at least more 
noticeable. . . The negotiations regard- 
ing the League were conducted with 
great secrecy.” 

Putting the League Covenant first in 
the Treaty, formulating it, and then dis- 
cussing it (see p. 173), prevented a 
speedy restoration of peace. If it had 
not been for this course a preliminary 
treaty would in all probability have been 
signed, ratified, and in effect during 
April, 1919. Mr. Lansing says: “It is 
equally true, I regret to say, that Presi- 
dent Wilson was chiefly responsible for 
this.” 

Mr. Lansing talks more or less about 
M. Clemenceau’s “materialism” at the 
Conference. Is it not time for American 
and English public men to stop this talk? 
Mr. Wilson has been an equal sinner with 
Mr. Lansing in this form of humbug, 
which has been echoed by the schools of 
thought represented by the Manchester 
Guardian, and by the Nation here. 
Messrs. Villard, Viereck, and all the 
stirrers-up of one form or another of 
animosity against our Allies, like to 
speak of “materialism” or “militarism” 
or “imperialism” as the motive of France 
at Versailles. When it becomes base for 
a man to protect himself against thugs 
and gun-men, it will be proper for us to 
assume that we have an international 
morality superior to that of France. 


Mark Twain is being well treated on 
the stage and on the screen. After the 
“Prince and the Pauper” and “Huckle- 
berry Finn” comes “The Connecticut 
Yankee in King Arthur’s Court;” it has 
been elaborately adapted for the movies, 
with most amusing results. The de- 
partures from the story are justifiable, 
and are also accounted for by the device 
of representing the play as a dream of 
the chief character following a perusal 
of the book itself. The Yankee is, there- 
fore, a man of 1921, rather than of 1889 
(the date of the book) and the captions 
are, for once, really funny—the sayings 
of a slangy young American of the 
George Ade school. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 
The Young Insurgents 


Tue History or A Literary Rapicat. By 
Randolph Bourne. Edited with an intro- 
duction by Van Wyck Brooks. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch. 

ITH the younger set of the pro- 
fessedly intellectual radicals, as 

well as with others who, though no longer 
young, still affect juvenile insurgency, 
the late Randolph Bourne ranks as a 
leader. Mr. Brooks, in a foreword of 
opulent tall talk, so places him; and Mr. 
James Oppenheim, in a verse offering, 
pays tribute to him as the embodiment of 
“Our Age” and as “an imperishable 
symbol of our on-going.” Though Bourne, 
according to Mr. Brooks, had not quite 
found himself when he passed on at the 
age of thirty-two, yet “no other Amer- 
ican critic, I think, had exhibited so clear 
a tendency, so coherent a body of de- 
sires.” The papers collected for this 
volume are fairly representative of the 
scope and character of Bourne’s best 
work. They include essays in literary 
criticism such as the papers on Dos- 
toievsky and Dreiser and on “Our Cul- 
tural Humility”; in social criticism, such 
as “A Mirror of the Middle West” and 
“Trans-National America’; the auto- 
biographical essay, a blend of both the 
foregoing, which gives the title to the 
book, some further autobiography in the 
form of fiction and a number of character 
sketches. 

This book is not Bourne alone. In con- 
siderable part it is Mr. Brooks. It is 
Bourne amplified and explained. An at- 
tempt to treat Bourne independently of 
his school would very likely prove imprac- 
ticable; for his message, whatever it 
was, is to be gathered not merely from 
what he himself wrote but from the 
glosses and commentaries of his disciples. 
What was this message? It was the ex- 
pression of a desire, says Mr. Brooks, 
“for a new fellowship in the youth of 
America as the principle of a great and 
revolutionary departure in our life, a 
league of youth, one might call it, con- 
sciously framed with the purpose of 
creating, out of the blind chaos of Amer- 
ican society, a fine, free, articulate cul- 
tural order.” 

These be brave words, albeit somewhat 
dithyrambic and incoherent. ‘Make way 
for the young!” is the meaning elsewhere 
given them; and Bourne, according to his 
editor, was the flying wedge of the new 
movement. The word “young” in the 
slogan has of course a special sig- 
nificance: it is meant to include no 
more than the revolutionary element of 
the juniorate. The others, however young 
they may be, are but mere puppets to the 
older generation, and are not to count. 

The present movement of youthful in- 
surgency, Mr. Brooks would have his 


readers know, is not to be confused with 
its predecessor, the one of the settle- 
ment workers and the muckrakers. These 
sorely troubled youths had lacked a sense 
of “reality.” Also they had lacked a suf- 
ficient “critical equipment,” a “personal 
psychology” and much else; but worst of 
all they had never been kindled by the 
divine flame of revolutionism. In that 
movement there had been “none of the 
tang and fire of youth’; none of the 
“fierce glitter of the intellect’; there was 
“no joyous burning of boats; there were 


no transfigurations, no ecstasies.” And, 


so the movement ebbed away, and “the 
tides of uniformity and commercialism 
swept the American scene once more.” 
Then Bourne came; he supplied what was 
needed; and another era began. The new 
army of revolutionary youth, richly en- 
dowed with science, glittering with intel- 
lect, transfigured with spiritual ecstasy, 
marches forward, leaving its burned 
boats in the rear and beating back the 
tides of uniformity and commercialism 
that beset its path. 


No one who knew at first hand the per- 
iod of the efflorescence of the settlement 
workers and the muckrakers will find 
Mr. Brooks’ description other than lu- 
dicrous. It is drawn largely out of his 
inner consciousness. Very likely, how- 
ever, it represents what was Bourne’s 
view. But then the immemorial manner 
of each succeeding group of youthful in- 
surgency has been to dwell mightily on 
the deficiencies of its predecessor and on 
its own abounding merits for the great 
task in hand. With this matter, how- 
ever, we cannot pause to deal. It is suf- 
ficient to note that this school takes it- 
self, after its founder, with enormous 
seriousness and that in the name of revo- 
lutionary youth it clamorously demands 
the hegemony of the peoples of the 
earth. 

Bourne was a rebel against the things 
that are. The objects of his displeasure 
or scorn dotted the landscape. Though 
frequently he affirmed his faith in a 
better future and though occasionally 
he lighted upon some indication of a 
favorable tendency, his main business 
was to satirize or to denounce the pres- 
ent. Yet if there be those who, in Mr. 
Brooks’ words, “accused him of malice 
or bitterness,” it must be said that the 
charge finds no warrant in these pages. 
It is not malice, it is not bitterness, that 
he shows. It is a corroding sense of 
irritation at his environment, a sense 
that the times are wholly out of joint, 
linked with a faith in the medicinal vir- 
tue of castigation. To spare the rod was 
but further to spoil a generation headed 
toward destruction. To excoriate puri- 
tans, traditionalists, lawmakers, capital- 
ists, and suchlike objectionable persons 
was not enough. Condemnation should 
be sweeping. Most things were what 
they ought not to be—“our civilization, 


with its leering cheapness and falseness 
of taste and spiritual outlook, the ab- 
sence of mind and sincere feeling which 
we see in our slovenly towns, our vapid 
moving pictures, our popular novels, and 
in the vacuous faces of the crowds in the 
city street.” 


Anybody, it may be observed, can 
write like that if only he is in the mood. 
It is thoughtless writing, mere railing, 
and it makes an ill showing for the 
social critic hailed by his disciples as a 
master. The task of the thinker, says 
Mr. Brooks, was in Bourne’s eyes “chiefly 
to think.” By fundamental brain work 
he was to instruct and lead the mass. 
The chief distinction this school claims 
for itself and for its departed leader is 
a fierce, a remorseless intellectualism. 
But it is a claim that cannot, except by 
a recasting of definitions, be allowed. 
The open mind which it professes is too 
often revealed as a mind open on but one 
side—the side of its inclinations. Too 
often it makes assumptions and imagin- 
ings do duty for facts, and a labored 
technique of expression do duty for ideas. 
Where the informed are cautious it is 
assured and dogmatic. It is avid for the 
new and the different and scornful of 
the existent; and always it scatters its 
undiscriminating censure on what it is 
too impatient or capricious to test and 
examine. The tumultuous state of the 
times has given the youthful insurgents 
a hearing that otherwise they could not 
have obtained. They do well to make 
the most of it, for soberer times are at 
hand. Meanwhile they will continue to 
offer the world, in the name of novelty, 
things older than Karnak; in the name 
of intellectualism, a more or less clever 
counterfeit, and in the name of revolu- 
tion, a vast deal that is sheer reaction. 


There was much more to Bourne than 
to any of his disciples, for he indulged 
less freely than they in the tomfoolery 
of phrases. Once, indeed, in his “The 
Puritan’s Will to Power,” he ran riot in 
phrase-making, with the result that he 
produced a caricature the like of which 
never was on sea or land. In the main, 
however, he wrote with definiteness and 
clarity. Doubtless he read more than the 
others and understood better what he 
read. But he was not over-critical of 
his data if they served his purpose. His 
unquestioning acceptance of Veblen’s 
lop-sided account of the economics of the 
mid-Western town is not the act of an 
investigator. Very likely at the time 
Bourne had never seen such a town; but 
Veblen’s picture was plausible and, be- 
cause of coming from Veblen, authorita- 
tive; and besides it helped mightily in 
the essay, “A Mirror of the Middle 
West.” Bourne was essentially a rebel 


propagandist; and the data that suited 
his purpose were not to be looked at too 
curiously. In the essay, “Trans-National 
America,” this propagandism reaches its 
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height. There is a vehement plea for a 
denationalized and dual-citizened Amer- 
ica; a volley of scorn and denunciation 
for people who happen to have other 
ideals and standards; a violent and 
sweeping rush of assertions. But there 
is little that may fairly be called argu- 
mentation, simply because the arguments 
of others are almost wholly ignored. 

Where Bourne shows best is in his 
sketches of character. Here there is 
keenness of observation and vividness of 
picturing. The propagandist can not 
utterly hide himself; he is revealed now 
and then; but his appearances are not 
obtrusive. And always in Bourne, ex- 
cept when the propagandist runs away 
with the craftsman, there is the dis- 
tinction of style. There are, it must be 
said, slips here and there of syntax and 
construction—the pronoun with mixed 
antecedents, the verb not in accord with 
its subject, the phrase wrongly placed 
to the momentary confusion of the 
reader. Editing might here have served 
a useful purpose. For though even the 
most careful craftsman will inadver- 
tently do these things, it is the part of 
a literary executor to see that they do 
not pass. 

W. J. GHENT 


The Renaissance in Europe 


THOUGHT AND EXPRESSION IN THE SIXTEENTH 
Century. By Henry Osborn Taylor. 2 
vols. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 


Earty Tupor Poetry, 1485-1547. By John M. 
Berdan. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 


M* TAYLOR has written a large book 

on the period traditionally called 
the Renaissance without once employing 
that frequently mispronounced and not 
seldom misunderstood term. Such a tour 
de force is not much in itself—it is 
probably not so hard to do as to compose 
a Greek epic poem without once allowing 
the letter sigma to intrude its curving 
hiss—and too much should not be made of 
it, for Mr. Taylor does not permit this 
little idiosyncrasy of his to warp his 
judgments or to confine and becloud his 
vision. It serves, also, some very prac- 
tical ends: it saves the author at a stroke 
from involving himself in a barren dis- 
cussion of terminologies, and it permits 
him to exhibit, without having con- 
stantly to stress it in opposition to some 
other views, the natural evolution of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries out of 
the fourteenth, the thirteenth, the 
twelfth, and all that precede. 

The Middle Ages, it becomes increas- 
ingly clear, were an unconscionable time 
a-dying. They have not wholly died even 
yet, though their mental processes and 
the materials on which they were ex- 
erted are not easily and perfectly to be 
recovered by the modern scholar. In the 


sixteenth century, through two great con- 
servative agencies, the church and the 
universities, the Middle Ages were far 
more alive than the generations of liter- 
ary historians, who spoke lightly of the 
long sleep of the Middle Ages and of the 
Renaissance as man’s discovery of the 
world and of himself, seemed to take ac- 
count of. Latterly, the historians have 
sought to analyse the Renaissance com- 
pletely out of existence; and so far as the 
term implies or has the effect of implying 
a “rebirth,” a sudden and complete 
change affecting pretty much all human 
activity and involving a very consider- 
able break with the past, they are quite 
right in raising their voices against it. 
But the sixteenth century is not the fif- 
teenth, nor the fifteenth the fourteenth, 
nor is England Italy, and this is espe- 
cially true in literature—in the educa- 
tion which was primarily based on liter- 
ature and in the thinking that found 
expression in literature. It is a case that 
calls for distinction: How much of the old 
survives and what is the character and 
extent of the new? or, how was the old 
misunderstood or reinterpreted in the 
light of the new? To these questions Mr. 
Taylor’s volumes, taken with his earlier 
volumes on the “Medizval Mind,” put 
the reader in the way of finding an 
answer. If Mr. Taylor avoids the term 
“Renaissance,” he is the discerning and 
clear expositor of the thing. 


Mr. Taylor’s story begins in the four- 
teenth century with Petrarch and Boc- 
caccio and the quickened interest to re- 
cover to human uses the ancient world; 
it ends with Bacon, Harvey, and Newton, 
the seventeenth century scientific think- 
ing which prefigures the modern world. 
Between these pass under rapid survey 
Italian humanist scholars from Salutato 
to Valla, Italian poets, some of them not 
less humanist, from Lorenzo to Tasso, 
Italian painters, and Italian publicists, 
among whom Machiavelli is the chief 
figure. Against a background of north- 
ern humanism and religious controversy 
Erasmus and Luther are done at full 
length. Then follows the rise of French 
humanism, with Rabelais and the Pléiade 
at the centre and Ramus (Pierre de la 
Ramée) and Calvin, excellent chapters 
both, at the end. The greater part of 
the second volume is devoted to England, 
rather more of the space going to the 
religious controversies and their effects 
than to the consideration of more dis- 
interested letters. The work is concluded 
by a series of brilliantly composed chap- 
ters on philosophy and science which run 
over the period afresh from still new 
points of view. 

With so much ground to cover it is 
obvious that the author can not permit 
himself much lingering by the way. He 
can not exhaust his successive subjects 
monographically; he refrains from be- 
stowing all his learning on the reader. 


He does not hesitate to say the obvious 
thing, the well-known thing, if it is also 
the significant thing. In result, the whole 
transition from the ancient world to the 
modern, enormously various and complex 
in its manifestations, is reduced to a 
scale on which the eye of the reader is 
capable of taking it in. It is not that Mr. 
Taylor simplifies or formularizes — he 
has an extraordinary knack of letting 
his authors speak for themselves, even 
in their own words, without once allow- 
ing the reader to lose sight of whither 
it is all tending. He simply has the gift 
of popularizing his material in the best 
sense of the word. One does not go to 
him for clever phrases nor ingenious 
policies. He does not discover new docu- 
ments nor make fresh and startling com- 
binations. He is a valiant reader him- 
self; reads, indeed, with discerning eye 
many things which are usually more re- 
spectfully spoken of than read; and he 
delivers the fruit of his reading, skil- 
fully cleansed of the chaff, in such wise 
that he who has eaten of it can not but 
feel that he has been closely fellowed with 
large men and has moved with them 
steadily, in anguish and in triumph, to 
large issues. 

Professor Berdan has written five hun- 
dred pages and a good deal more on Eng- 
lish poetry of the late fifteenth and early 
sixteenth century which in Mr. Taylor’s 
volumes gains the recognition of only 
one scant page. This is something of an 
exaggeration, of course, because Pro- 
fessor Berdan necessarily passes outside 
the realm of poetical expression to 
speak of Erasmus, More, Colet, and 
Tyndale, but his main concern is with 
Barclay, Skelton, Hawes, and their like, 
with Wyatt and Surrey, whom Mr. 
Taylor hardly mentions. It is merely a 
matter of scale; both procedures are en- 
tirely proper, though Professor Berdan 
would have better served his purposes if 
he had written a shorter book, or a more 
condensed book, or a more highly organ- 
ized book. When chapters run well over 
a hundred pages the reader begins to 
crave something more of the author’s 
help. The period here traversed is not 
wholly comfortable to work in for one 
who has not access to the great English 
libraries—too often the book which one 
would like to consult is not readily to be 
had in America—but Professor Berdan 
is scrupulous in setting down his infor- 
mation as at second hand when such is 
the case. 

With all abatements—and such must 
include, along with larger matters, a 
great many trifling errors of the press— 
it is a book with a lot of good things in 
it. Professor Berdan also has a keen eye 
for the many and important survivals 
of medieval literary tradition and the 
manner in which it was made to serve 
the purposes of the sixteenth century. 
This he develops very strikingly in the 
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case of Skelton’s dependence on 
medieval Latin versification, matter al- 
ready substantially known to students of 
the period through his papers in the 
Romanic Review. His discussion of the 
authorship of the “Castle of Labour,” 
traditionally ascribed to Barclay, and of 
Heywood’s curious allegory, “The Spider 
and the Fly,” at once challenges attention. 
Upon his treatment not only of Skelton 
and Barclay, but also of Wyatt and of 
Surrey, all further study will of neces- 
sity base itself. 


An Epic of the Soil 


GrRowWTH OF THE Sort. Translated from the 
Norwegian of Knut Hamsun by W. W. 
Worster. In two volumes. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 

HE American publisher of Hamsun 

has chosen to introduce him in such 

a way as to bring into strongest contrast 

the opposite poles of his spirit and his 

work. “Hunger,” which so recently ap- 
peared in English, was his first notable 
work, “Growth of the Soil” is his latest. 

And while “Hunger” represented the ex- 

treme subjectiveness of the earlier, youth- 

ful Hamsun, “Growth of the Soil” ex- 
presses the mellow objectiveness of his 
maturity. For many years. after 

“Hunger” Hamsun continued to utter in 

his work an impatient individualism, the 

passion of youth for free experience, and 
the contempt of youth for age, or for 
not-youth. Then came the discovery that 
to be young, even to retain the spirit of 
youth, is not all life has to offer. And in 

a series of novels steadily growing more 

objective and more deeply sympathetic, 

and culminating in “Growth of the Soil,” 

Hamsun has recorded his interpretation 

not of persons so much or actions so 

much as of the human life we all share. 

. . So much we may gather from the 
essay on Hamsun by the present trans- 
lator, which is sensibly printed as an ap- 
pendix to the second volume of this novel, 
instead of as an introduction to the first. 
So much, on the evidence of the two 
novels in question, “Hunger” and the 
present one, we may reasonably accept 
as substance of this writer’s creative his- 
tory. 

Whether or not “Growth of the Soil” 
was the item for which Hamsun received 
his Nobel prize, it appears to be his 
ripest as well as his latest work. It is 
not a work of that “nether melancholy” 
to which, in speaking of Hamsun’s 
“Hunger” and Bojer’s “Life,” I recently 
alluded as a characteristic northern 
strain, but rather of the higher mel- 
anchcly, the Miltonic melancholy. It is 
the fruit of a spirit which has ceased to 
pursue joy or to desire an inhuman per- 
fection in humanity; from which also 
has departed forever the bitterness of 
disillusionment. A spirit which regards 
the human world with a sort of brooding 
tenderness, as of a kindly god to whom, 


among the fevered unrealities of mor- 
tality, a deathless and untroubled if tiny 
reality is manifest. You remember how, 
at the very end of Bojer’s “Great 
Hunger,” the poor man who seems to 
have suffered all the malignities and 
indignities of fate, steals out by night 
from his hovel to scatter corn over the 
field of his bitterest enemy: and how 
then comes to him the revelation of man, 
man the indomitable, the God-maker: 
“Honour to thee, O spirit of man. Thou 
givest a soul to the world, thou settest it 
a goal, thou art the hymn that lifts it 
into harmony. . .” A fine conception, 
an eloquent vindication, but with some- 
thing passionate about it, something 
conscious defiance and assertion. Ham- 
sun’s mood in “Growth of the Soil” is 
calmer and simpler and richer in its ac- 
ceptance of human nature and human 
destiny. 

Mr. Worster fairly calls the tale 
epic—“epic in its magnitude, in its calm, 
steady progress and unhurrying rhythm, 
in its vast and intimate humanity.” And 
like so great a proportion of the deepest 
imaginative work, it is based on an in- 
finitely faithful realism and even local- 
ism. It has the creative magnitude of 
the complete microcosm. . . The place 
is a wild part of Norway, somewhere 
near the Swedish line, and cut off from 
the sea only by a range of rocky hills. A 
no-man’s land waiting for its man. The 
man comes, a vague figure at first: man 
seeking his place in the wilderness, the 
timeless pioneer. Presently he is clarified 
as the man Isak, bearer of burdens, 
breaker of the soil; a simple fellow, 
mighty of heart and of thews, sparing 
of words, “a lumbering barge of a man 
in the forest—oh, as if he loved his call- 
ing, tramping long roads and carrying 
heavy burdens; as if life without a load 
upon one’s shoulders were a miserable 
thing, no life for him.” Isak is his name. 
Whence he comes, of what people, we are 
not to know: Enough that he is here in 
his own place, the “kindly spot” of his 
choice, a valley of good timber and rich 
soil, with its nourishing stream at hand. 
There in his clearing, with his sod hut 
reared, his first crop not yet planted, he 
sends out a call; a vague call by chance 
passers for a mate or at least a helpmate: 
“a woman body anywhere ’d come to 
help.” And after a time the call is heard 
and the woman comes; Inger, a woman 
no longer young who has tasted little of 
youth by reason of her misfortune, her 
pitiful hare lip. But Inger is hale and 
willing, and she and Isak are quickly and 
not unfitly mated as creatures mate in 
the wilds. A true bond, nevertheless, not 
to be broken, however fate and the 
woman’s frailty may strain it. 

A rude tale on the surface, this tale 
of a primitive pair in the forest, as 
mates, as parents, as builders in the 
wilderness. Its quality, its depth and 


richness of texture, are not to be con- 
veyed by abstract or description. Of 
perspective and background there is no 
lack, closely as the interest is centred 
in “Sellanraa” and its people. Through 
Eleseus and Barbro we feel the strong 
alien pull of city life, of a Bergen as it 
may represent all cities. Through the 
quenchless and incomparable Geissler, 
and the drift of commercial activities 
brought to Sellanraa through his 
schemes, we are in contact more closely, 
at times, with the world at large. But 
Sellanraa is complete in itself; and the 
heart and complete soul of it is Isak, 
the stark, the tender, the immutable. 
Here again the translator says the right 
word: “Deliberately shorn of all that 
makes for mere effect, Isak stands out as 
an elemental figure, the symbol of Man 
at his best, face to face with Nature and 
life.” A great figure in a great book. 
H. W. BOYNTON 


A Great Commander 


Tue Lire or Sir STANLEY Maupe. By Major- 
General Sir C. E. Callwell, K.C.B. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


ERE at last is a war book which it is 
an almost unalloyed pleasure to re- 
view. Not that it is a really great biog- 
raphy; it is hardly that: but it is a lucid, 
honest, and thorough account of the life 
of a very great man, and it should be of 
utmost value to some future biographer 
of genius. To the latter part we can 
hardly deny still higher praise. The 
description of the Campaign of Bagdad 
is a very fine piece of military narra- 
tive; and fine military narrative is ex- 
ceedingly rare. And in the final pages 
almost doth Sir Stanley reappear in “that 
fair and warlike form” he “owéd yes- 
terday.” Almost; the touch of genius is 
lacking to make the portrait living as 
Phocion and Philopcemen live in Plu- 
tarch’s pages, or as Stonewall Jackson 
lives in Henderson’s Life. 

Sir Stanley was the beau-ideal, the 
perfect flower, of the English Officer class. 
He was an aristocrat, but with nothing 
of the “nob”; a strict disciplinarian, 
while escaping the character of a mar- 
tinet; pious much as George Washington 
was pious, in an ancient way of simplic- 
ity, with no touch of sanctimony; punc- 
tilious, yet not finicky; easily, buoyantly 
confident of his powers (and the more 
so the greater the task), yet quite free 
of conceit or vainglory; as brave as Bay- 
ard; a mighty man of his hands; an 
organizer and strategist of the first 
order; and an excellent administrator. 
But he had certain tendencies which have 
generally impaired the usefulness of, and 
have often ruined, their possessors. He 
took much too seriously the ineffable 
petty routine and the preposterous paper 
work which cursed the old British and 
American armies. He was brought up 
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in the service, he was a British officer 
in every fibre of his being, he was one 
of the most conscientious men that ever 
lived; and so all the absurd minutie of 
an outworn system, all the matchless in- 
anities and stupidities of military cor- 
respondences were sacred to him. He 
escaped that pettiness which has been the 
fate of countless less robust natures, by 
an extraordinarily robust habit of body 
and mind; by the ventilation of regular 
hard exercise; and by that magnanimity 
which was his heroic gift. He admitted 
to his mind a vast deal of unnecessary 
rubbish, but along with it entered all the 
useful details. When the Great War 
came, he unloaded the rubbish. 


Frederick Stanley Maude was born in 
1864 on the Rock of Gibraltar; son to a 
gallant officer who died General Sir F. F. 
Maude, V. C., G. C. B. He showed that 
artistry which belongs to heroes of the 
first rank in his selection of the places 
of his birth and death, and in that of his 
time for dying. He was born at Gibral- 
tar, he died at Bagdad, the richly-storied 
scene of his greatest triumph; and he 
died at the culmination of his career, 
scorning an anti-climax. At Eton he 
played cricket and football, he won the 
School Mile and the School Steeplechase, 
and he only just missed making the crew 
for the Ladies’ Plate. He kept up his 
sculling and running until the Great 
War. He “used to run at the Curragh 
in 1913, looking exactly as he did at Eton 
thirty-one years before.” The period 
from 1884 (in which year Maude entered 
the Coldstream Guards) to 1914, was for 
Maude a period of preparation. He took 
part in the South African War, and thus 
obtained a practical experience which 
benefited him exactly as the Mexican 
Campaign benefited Grant, Lee, Sherman, 
and our other Civil War chiefs. He ex- 
tended his mental horizon by several 
years’ service as Military Secretary to 
the Governor General of Canada. He 
was a contemporary of Major D. Haig 
at the Staff College. 


Sir Stanley went to France as a Gen- 
eral Staff Colonel with the 3rd Corps of 
the “Contemptibles.” He served in the 
battle of the Marne, and later in the 
Ypres region. Here he got his promo- 
tion to Brigadier, commanding the 14th 
Brigade (2nd Corps). He got the best 
possible out of his men during those 
days of trench-fighting, and, incredible 
as it may seem, was in the full tide of 
happiness. Once, ordered to move his 
Headquarters as too exposed, he moved— 
but a mile closer to the front! He was 
wounded and invalided home in April, 
1915. The bullet was never removed. In 
May he returned to his command, and 
in June he was promoted to Major-Gen- 
eral and ordered to the Dardanelles to 
command the 13th Division; of a unique 
prestige, like the 10th Legion. 


Sir Ian Hamilton’s great attack had 
been defeated. There remained only to 
withdraw from an impossible situation. 
Sir Stanley played a most conspicuous 
part in the withdrawals from Suvla and 
Helles, which, according to a German au- 
thority, “so long as wars last, will stand 
before the eyes of all strategists of re- 
treat as masterpieces for which there has 
been no precedent.” Maude was literally 
the last man to leave the beach at Helles, 
embarking on a lighter in a sea running 
high. 

From Helles to Port Said with the 
13th, and thence to Mesopotamia, with 
the same glorious command, in February, 
1916. Sir Percy Lake, a gallant and 
capable officer, but not quite up to such 
a task, was commanding in Mesopotamia. 
Maude’s division took part in the un- 
successful attempt to relieve Kut; which 
fell in April, 1916. The 13th made a 
final attack on the Turkish lines just be- 
fore dawn on the 9th, and failed. “Then 
the big man showed himself with a 
cheerful face and smile for everyone. 
He accepted the inevitable. His staff 
were gloomy, but not so Maude. As soon 
as the position of the troops was more 
or less understood, he proceeded to go 
round the whole front line, smiling and 
whistling and cheering the wounded.” 

There followed a series of inconclusive 
operations. Maude was promoted to the 
command of the Tigris Corps in July. 
In late August he relieved Sir Percy 
Lake as Commander-in-Chief. The stage 
was now set for one of the most perfectly 
conducted of campaigns; of a finished 
elegance like the Parthenon. 

Maude found the army depressed in 
spirits, and all services in need of reor- 
ganization—particularly the service of 
communications. He addressed himself 
to the task of reorganization, and not 
Kitchener himself could have done a bet- 
ter job. His infectious good cheer and 
confidence restored the morale. No com- 
mander ever took better care of his men. 
When he was thoroughly prepared (Sir 
W. Robertson had sent him all he asked 
for), he opened his Bagdad campaign on 
December 13, 1916. The Sannaiyat po- 
sition was stormed and taken against 
sturdy opposition; then across the Tigris 
in flood, at Shumran Bend, in face of a 
withering artillery fire (a supreme feat 
of arms) ; on through Kut, past the ruins 
of Ctesiphon, across the Diala, to Bag- 
dad on July 11: all arms, cavalry, artil- 
lery, infantry, and the river fleet, in 
perfect liaison. A thing as perfect, as 
poetic, as the theory of the telephone. 

On November 18 Sir Stanley Maude 
died of cholera at Bagdad. There, where 
the drums and tramplings of how many 
conquests have been heard, lies Maude 
of Bagdad, the greatest (one excepted, 
perhaps) of the conquerors. 


HENRY W. BUNN 


The Run of the Shelves 


OETRY in our day is subject to pe- 
culiar transformations, and the re- 
ligion which it remolds to its own taste 
or in its own image is likewise metamor- 
phic. Mr. Theodore Maynard, whose 
verse, if not eminent, reveals neverthe- 
less a man and a poet with a child to link 
the two together, in his latest volume, 
“The Last Knight” (Stokes), has a God 
to whom he lifts his glass, a boon com- 
panion, a convivial God. “So thank our 
God the great drink giver, for all the pots 
he fills.” Men are even to find “hidden 
in lips and the curve of the breast 
Heaven’s mystical fire.” All very well in 
its way, but the generation to whom Na- 
ture is God will have grandsons to whom 


‘Nature is the Devil, buxom Nature mean- 


while going on her sturdy way deaf 
equally to the Te Deum and the Retro 
Satanas. Miss Dolf Wyllarde, who pos- 
sesses art and warmth in agreeable if 
not commanding, measure, and who cele- 
brates her release from moral prejudice, 
imagines in “The Magdalene” (Lane) a 
Jesus who feels, and who subdues, carnal 
affection for Mary Magdalene. This will 
seem incredible and abominable to many 
persons, and it will be revolting to not a 
few persons to whom some occurrence of 
this nature seems not in the least im- 
probable. Perhaps the Jesus whom we 
cherish—the Jesus whom liberalism cher- 
ishes—is a legend. Perhaps, as a living 
mouse is better than a dead lion, a little 
fact may often be more precious than a 
great legend. But a living mouse would 
not be worth more than a dead mastodon, 
and a fact that you can duplicate twenty 
times on every street-corner is not so 
valuable as a unique legend. 

Why drag Jesus down to our level? 
That level is populous enough. The steps 
in the descent are clearly marked. First 
humanize your Christ, then normalize 
him, then—if our sons please—vulgarize 
him. The theory in each descent is that 
the diminution of the character or the 
status at the periphery makes for its ex- 
altation at the centre. This idea is not 
wholly groundless, but the danger re- 
mains that if we tap the vase too often 
and too brusquely to cheer ourselves with 
the discovery that its material is not 
alabaster but pewter, the ointment may 
be irrecoverably spilled. 


It has been more than twenty years 
since the idea of political reform took 
firm root in China, and it has been ten 
years since the attempt to operate a re- 
publican form of government was in- 
augurated. The present outlook is far 
from promising. The provinces yield al- 
most no obedience to the orders of the 
central Government; the military leaders, 
instead of being the servants of the civil 
authorities, are their masters; finances 
are in a deplorable condition; the con- 
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struction of railways and other public 
works has been for years at a stand- 
still; Japan has shown but little respect 
for the sovereign rights of China; civil 
war has intermittently prevailed; and 
political corruption is more in evidence 
than it was even under the monarchy. 
How this situation has come about Mr. 
Vinacke does not attempt to explain in 
his ‘Modern Constitutional Development 
in China” (Princeton University Press). 
Rather, he has limited his effort to the 
presentation, from the standpoint of the 
technical political scientist, of the 
various formal constitutional changes 
that have been put into nominal effect 
in China since the issuance in 1898 of 
the reforming edicts of the Emperor 
Kwang Hsu. This work has been well 
done. The various documents have been 
given their historical setting and 
analyzed with considerable skill. The 
volume will therefore be an interesting 
one to all students of political institu- 
tions and of constitutional devices. 
Though thus limited in its purpose, the 
work gives one a clear survey of con- 
stitutional events in China, and thus 
prepares the way for the more difficult 
task of determining the underlying 
forces which have been responsible for 
China’s woes. 


The task of writing a history of 
ancient Rome from the economic point 
of view is made difficult by the 
fact that the historians of the Republic 
and the Empire were chiefly concerned in 
political and military affairs, and re- 
garded commerce and manufacturing 
with little direct personal interest. 
Hence, the modern historian who pro- 
poses not merely to be a chronicler of 
events, but to describe the life of the 
ancient Romans as he would that of a 
modern nation, must depend on evidence, 
the insufficiency of which has discour- 
aged most investigators. Whereas busi- 
ness records of ancient Greece and Egypt 
have been preserved in large quantities, 
in the case of Rome the historian must 
rely chiefly on brief inscriptions and 
other archeological material which re- 
quires interpretation. Nevertheless, in 
“An Economic History of Rome, to the 
End of the Republic” (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press), Prof. Tenney 
Frank has produced a book of some three 
hundred pages based on the rigid 
scholarly interpretation of such evidence 
as he has found available, which after 
all is considerable in amount, even if 
scattered and difficult to assemble. The 
book is intensely interesting in the light 
it sheds on an aspect of history which 
shows the ancient Romans struggling 
with many of the same problems that 
modern Italians have to face. Since no 
gold was ever found in Italy, and other 
metals only in insufficient quantities, the 
prosperity of the Roman people was 


based primarily on agriculture; while 
commerce was developed by other peoples 
less endowed with fertile lands. The end 
of ancient civilization in Italy was 
hastened by the collapse of the farming 
population. The exhaustion of the soil 
has been periodically remedied, from 
ancient times to the present, by turning 
the farms into grazing lands until their 
fertility returned; and to-day Italy pro- 
duces a large proportion of the wheat 
that she consumes, using methods which 
differ little from those of ancient times. 
By interpreting his material in the light 
of the experience of other lands, Prof. 
Frank has written a series of chapters on 
agriculture, trade, coinage, industry, fi- 
nance, and connected matters, which can 
be commended to students as offering a 
most useful supplement to the usual his- 
tories of Rome. He does not claim that 
all his conclusions are completely estab- 
lished, but they are all based on definite 
evidence and on inferences which are at 
least possible. The period covered does 
not end absolutely with the Republic, 
but in certain matters continues until the 
second century after Christ. The style 
is thoroughly interesting. 


Professor Aloys Schulte of the Uni- 
versity of Bonn is an admirable scholar, 
and his history of Alsace and the west 
bank of the Rhine, entitled “Frankreich 
und das linke Rheinufer’” (Deutsche Ver- 
lags-Anstalt, Stuttgart-Berlin) is built 
on the most intimate and exhaustive 
knowledge. The author has long been 
a resident in the region he is discussing, 
and spent years of study on his subject, 
first in preparing a Doctor’s dissertation 
drawn from the archives of the city of 
Strasburg and subsequently, for eleven 
years, as editor of the Zeitschrift fiir 
Geschichte des Oberrheins. He finds in 
every historical event since the advent 
of Cesar a plea for a German boundary 
at the Vosges and the Cotes Lorraines. 
The Rhine is not a geographic boundary, 
and has never been a consistent political 
boundary. The Rhine valley belongs with 
the east rather than with the west. In 
the Middle Ages, the river split bishop- 
rics and even church parishes in two. 
Under French control its tortuous upper 
course was shortened, its fall increased, 
and river traffic above Mannheim ruined, 
till Strasburg was reduced to the rank 
of a provincial county-town. After 1871, 
all this was corrected. From Ems above 
Chur to the Netherlands boundary, Ger- 
man is the language of every dweller 
along the river’s banks. Professor 
Schulte is never hasty or abusive, but he 
seems to have no suspicion that he is 
quite as illogical as the most excited 
chauvinist among his opponents. The 
gist of the situation is simply that 
neither claimant has a clear record. The 
past no longer has anything to do with 
the case. If France can satisfy the pres- 
ent population, the region belongs to her. 


ee 


Drama 


‘‘Mary Stuart’’ and ‘“‘The 
Ghost Between’’ 


HE people who say anything about 

. Mary Stuart usually say a good deal; 
she has contributed to the loquacity of 
nations. Mr. John Drinkwater in the 
new play at the new Ritz Theatre con- 
fines his portraiture to an act and a pro- 
logue. The prologue is modern, and is 
meant to give to Mary Stuart a foothold 
in modernity; one asks himself if Mary 
Stuart is not one of the half-dozen persons 
in history who could dispense with that ac- 
commodation. Everything in and around 
this prologue, except the finely subdued 
resonance in the acting of Mr. Charles 
Francis and Mr. Russ Whytal, struck me 
as injudicious. A man of our time con- 
sults a friend about his wife’s conduct; 
Mary Stuart’s name is brought in, and 
Mary’s ghost with incredible prompti- 
tude and timeliness follows her name, 
There might be a romantic and esthetic 
propriety in a visit of the dead queen to 
the inmates of her old palace, to her 
descendants, or even, through similitude 
in caste and fate, to some fallen Bourbon 
or exiled Romanov. But to interfere in 
a domestic broil among unrelated per- 
sons* of our own day is neither queenly 
nor ghostly; she lavishes honor upon 
strangers at the expense of her own dig- 
nity. If analogy between the modern 
case and hers is to excuse the procedure, 
it should be a close and plain analogy. In 
this instance thinkers will doubt if there 
be any analogy at all. 

Margaret, the wife in the prologue, 
loves another man besides her husband. 
This is not because she loves her hus- 
band less than the normal loving wife, 
but because her nature overflows, and 
overflow requires and provides a double 
channel. Mary Stuart’s case in this play 
is almost the reverse—a wide channel 
and drought. She loves Darnley not at 
all, Rizzio, not at all, Bothwell a little. 
The point is of course that her capacities 
for love are very great, that her op- 
portunities for love are’ very small, and 
that her life somehow goes to waste in 
the gap between capacity and opportu- 
nity. This is Mr. Drinkwater’s view; it 
is the affirmation of Mary herself. Now 
it is very doubtful if Mr. Drinkwater can 
hold this view without error, and it is 
certain that Mary Stuart can not hold it 
and declare it without fatuity. There is 
only one proof of a great painter—great 
pictures; there is only one proof of a 
great poet—great poetry; and there is 
only one proof of a great lover—great 
loves. The person who goes about say- 
ing that he could have loved greatly if he 
had had a chance belongs to a grade of 


*Boyd does say in one place ‘Mary Stuart is in my 
blood,” whatever that may mean. 
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intellect and character which the living 
Mary Stuart would have _ scorned. 
Littleness reveals itself in its dilation on 
the magnitude of its unachieved possibili- 
ties. There are potential, unrealized 
“Hamlets” in all of us. Have we not a 
just quarrel with that mountebank of a 


Shakespeare who cozens us of our deserts ‘ 


by his absurd knack of turning figments 
into actualities? 

In the act of writing this article I 
found on my desk the published version 
of “Mary Stuart” from Houghton Mifflin 
Company. I read it through with the 
ultimate impression that it was fine and 
cold, remotely delicate like Stevenson’s 
“Prince Otto,” or Mrs. Wharton’s “Valley 
of Decision,’”’ no nearness, no warmth, but 
a cunning far in excess of that manifest 
in the greater Lincoln play. The Mary 
in this play embroiders her speech, and 
inlays—if I may risk the word—her ac- 
tion. She is a neat worker, and she is 
neat workmanship. The Mary in the 
Ritz Theatre is a greater person, and she 
owes her enlargement chiefly to Miss 
Clare Eames. Miss Eames, of course, had 
to follow the Drinkwater text; all she 
could do was to shift the emphasis. But 
in such matters the emphasis is sover- 
eign; the emphasis is the character. This 
Mary Stuart is a woman entirely natural 
if we forget the history, and perfectly 
clear if we ignore the explanations. She 
is a queen and she is a woman, and the 
woman and the queen hold each other at 
arm’s length in a considerate and re- 
strained antagonism. The woman flashes 
out in impulse after impulse, yet always 
with a “by your leave” or “saving your 
reverence” to the queen. Her dignity is 
untouched by acts that would overturn 
the dignity of any other woman, Mary 
Stuart takes a pitcher of wine, delib- 
erately carries it to the window, and 
pours it on the head of the scurrilous and 
jeering Darnley in the courtyard. The 
action would cheapen another queen, be- 
cause that other queen would put her 
whole soul into it; Mary Stuart deputes 
a fraction of herself for the performance 
of the act, and the rest of her, which is 
the most of her, watches the prank from 
the platform of an ironic tranquillity. 
There is a provisionality, an air of epi- 
sode, in all she says and does, in the 
proud impatience and in the prouder pa- 
tience which is its bound and curb. Her 
acts and words are skirmishes of detach- 
ments in which the main body, drawn up 
tranquilly and watchfully under arms, 
declines to participate. In a way this is 
adverse to drama, at least to situation in 
drama. The immediate question is the 
life of Rizzio. Rizzio is nothing in him- 


self; he is almost nothing to Mary: an 
issue in which her stake is so slight hardly 
affects us, or affects us only through our 
memories of earlier writers who made 
Rizzio precious in her sight. 

We feel that this Mary Stuart might 
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AVON’S HARVEST By Edwin Arlington Robinson 


Mr. Edwin Arlington Robinson, author of “The Three Taverns,” 
which proved to be one of the most successful books in the field of 
poetry last year, is now offering “Avon’s Harvest” to the public. This 
book is a dramatic monologue, written in blank verse. It tells the story 
of a man literally devoured by fear. The explanation finally attempted 
by Avon enlists the reader’s sympathy and prepares the way for a 
tragic conclusion. $1.50 





A BILL OF DIVORCEMENT By Clemence Dane 





The skill that appeared in “Legend,” one of the literary achieve- 
ments of last year, is again shown in this clever play of modern times 
and modern thought. 


A woman, divorced from a man supposed to be insane, is just 
about to remarry when the husband suddenly appears, sane, and deeply 
in love with her. This dramatic situation Miss Dane brings to a con- 
clusion with her accustomed finesse. $2.00 


WHAT CHRISTIANITY MEANS TO ME: 
A SPIRITUAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY 





By Lyman Abbott 


Lyman Abbott, author of “The Great Companion,” “The Other 
Room,” “The Temple,” ete., has himself, given a résumé of his latest 
book: “This volume is an endeavor to state simply and clearly the 
results of sixty years of Bible Study, and more than sixty years of 
Christian experience.” “What Christianity Means to Me” evinces pro- 
found thinking and is well worth reading. $1.75 
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THE TEMPEST 


The first volume in The Cambridge Edition of Shakespeare 
Cloth. 16mo. $1.40 





Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and Mr. J. Dover Wilson, who have 
edited the book and written the introduction, notes and glossary, have 
combined with Mr. Harold Child, who has contributed a stage history 
of the play, to give the public a truer and more conservative text. 
Also, for the first time, these men have placed the dramatic punctu- 
ation of the old texts within reach of the modern reader by a simple 
system of translation which will require no effort to follow. The spell- 
ing is modern, save where the original gives help to the meaning, ease 
to the scansion, or grace to the rime. 


The publication of “The Tempest” as the first volume in The 
Cambridge Edition of Shakespeare, is a notable event especially grati- 
fying to Shakespeare lovers. 





These books may be bought of your bookseller or ordered direct from the publisher 
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be capable of either crimes or magnanim- 
ities, but that crimes and magnanim- 
ities alike would hang upon her with a 
certain looseness or inconsequence. Good 
or evil characterizes other people; Mary 
Stuart would characterize good or evil. 
We doubt if she will carry her points; 
mistress of the occasion she will in- 
fallibly be, but she will likewise be the 
situation’s vassal. In her keen colloquy 
with Randolph, the English ambassador, 
(pregnantly and savorously acted by Mr. 
Leslie Palmer) we divine that hers will 
be the predominance and his the victory. 
Her will is Rizzio’s life, Darnley’s will 
is his death, and the dense will, immov- 
able because stockish, triumphs over the 
astute will that is supple and elastic as a 
spring. Miss Clare Eames gave us all 
these things with consummate and rare 
intelligence. She gave us so much that we 
ceased to care if the witchery lay rather 
in the mind than in the person, and if 
her Mary Stuart in 1566 was surprisingly 
ripe for a woman born in 1542. 

The acting in general was of dis- 
tinguished merit, and of distinguished 
consonance in merit; it was of a high, 
grave cast, scarcely known in New York, 
with intonations fit for archways to pro- 
long or tapestries to smother. Darnley 
was an oaf and Bothwell a bravo, as his- 
tory enjoins, but neither was oaf or bravo 
as the footman understands those terms. 
There is a delicate view of all things, 
even of coarseness. Whether “Mary Stu- 
art” with all these advantages will an- 
chor itself in our city is a question; if 
there were a Higher New York, corres- 
pondent to the Greater, its prospects 
would be greatly brightened. 

Mr. Vincent Lawrence’s “Ghost Be- 
tween,” which began a promising career 
last week in the 39th Street Theatre, af- 
fords material for an amusing and ex- 
ceptionally profitable study. It is not a 
very good play, but there is a very good 
play inside it, which only needs to be 
cleared of its Broadway bedizenments and 
incrustations to disclose in Mr. Vincent 
Lawrence both a shrewd playwright and a 
skilled psychologist. It is a play of three 
characters, and the acting, in the hands 
of Mr. Arthur Byron, Miss Laura Walker, 
and Mr. Glenn Anders, comes up to the 
New York standard without giving that 
standard the discomfort of feeling itself 
in any way surpassed. I propose to tell 
the story as it might have been, and 
very probably was, in Mr. Lawrence’s 
mind at the outset, and then to show 
what becomes of discerning and artistic 
plays in the whirligig of Broadway. 

A woman, left solitary and penniless 
by the death of an adored husband, re- 
solves on undying loyalty to the dead, 
and sustains that resolve through two 
years of heroic endurance as trodden 
shopgirl and forlorn boarder in the in- 
clement districts of New York. A 
wealthy physician, who loves her de- 


votedly, respects her vow, and pities her 
desolation, offers her the relief and se- 
curity of a purely formal marriage. The 
woman, decoyed by Paris gowns and 
limousines, begins to forget, but the 
husband is all considerate remembrance, 
and the comedy is pushed to the delight- 
ful extreme of her coming to feign a 
grief which she does not feel out of 
respect for his respect for the mem- 
ory of her departed idol. The next stroke 
is also winning. Tired of the dead hus- 
band and of the living husband’s incor- 
rigible commiseration of the dead, the 
wife suffers herself to be momentarily at- 
tracted to youthful cheer and exuberant 
vivacity in the person of her husband’s 
rakish friend. The husband is informed 
of this tentative attraction, and the sur- 
prise and comic triumph of the play is 
the welcome that he gives to this catas- 
trophe. His wife is free from her bond- 
age to the mausoleum, and he is indul- 
gent—nay, he is grateful and cordial—to 
the young springal, who, having swept 
his dead rival from his path, interposes 
nothing but his pinchbeck self between 
him and the conquest of the woman he 
adores. It need hardly be said that the 
conquest is neither dubious nor slow. 


Now what has Mr. Lawrence, the 
Broadway playwright, done with these 
excellent materials which Mr. Lawrence, 
the psychologist and artist, has offered 
to his hands? First of all, he makes the 
woman’s consent to the nominal marriage 
unbelievably and indecorously facile. A 
quarter of an hour’s by no means irre- 
sistible persuasion induces her to put 
aside the form of loyalty which is dear 
even to those to whom the substance of 
loyalty is dearer. Secondly, he allows 
six months of comfort to obliterate a de- 
votion which had stood intact against 
two years of hardship. Third, he wants 
a funmaker, and, since in this three-part 
play there is no real place for a fun- 
maker, he forces that office upon the 
young man who makes love to the wife. 
He is made a buffoon and a bounder of 
a type so low that his vulgarity spreads 
like a taint to the physician who accepts 
his friendship and the wife who tolerates 
the first advances of his treacherous and 
greedy love. Last of all, when Mr. Law- 
rence is called upon for the very delicate 
office of portraying the joy of the hus- 
band in the discovery of the presence of 
a rival, he sets that husband to the per- 

_formance of antics that remind one of a 
featherheaded young collegian in the 
demonstrations that follow a college vic- 
tory in football. The play, like the wife, 
has fallen away from its first ideal, and 
each may find comfort or profit in the 
substitution. But there will be a critic 
or a dreamer here and there in the 
audience who will think mournfully of 
the discarded play and the forgotten hus- 
band. 

O. W. FIRKINS 


Music 


The Flagler Music Prizes— 
Mengelberg’s Farewell 


IVILIZATION in. this country has 
thus far hit upon few ways of help- 
ing art. Those who can do so buy the 
works of painters. Those who so choose 
pay to hear symphonies and operas. 
Apart from this, a prize is sometimes 
offered for the best play or score or 
drama sent in to some jury. 

Such casual aids, or, if you will, such 
casual urges, may do a little here and 
there to keep a spark of hope alive in 
the art world. But to musicians—and, 
in some degree, to artists of all kinds, 
including writers, sculptors, painters, 
and the rest—they seem distressingly in- 
adequate. Composers, for example, be- 
ing almost always poor till they win 
fame, need the assistance of great free 
academies in which they can be taught 
technique. They need some fund which 
will allow them to get what they may 
compose performed and published. They 
need money to get copies of their works 
made—an important item. And, lastly, 
they need sympathetic criticism. 

The Flagler prizes can accomplish 
something. But, by comparison with 
what should be held out to spur and 
cheer our young musicians, they seem 
trifles. As things go, none the less, they 
should be welcomed wiih respectful 
gratitude when they reveal to us some 
artist of real merit. 

While Louis Gruenberg was well 
known to many friends, until he won the 
Flagler thousand dollar prize for the 
best symphony by an American, his very 
name was strange to Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch, who announced the award. And 
yet for years he had been toiling rather 
steadily, now as accompanist to Eddy 
Brown or Thibaut or Caruso, now as a 
soloist. It gave me pleasure to tell Mr. 
Damrosch a few nights ago that Louis 
Gruenberg was not only a pupil of 
Busoni, but also a collaborator with that 
famous artist on a one-act opera. Busoni 
had contributed the libretto, and Louis 
Gruenberg had composed the score. It 
may be added that the title of this opera 
is “The Bride of the Gods.” Besides 
this, he had written works for piano and 
put his name (not over-willingly) to a 
musical comedy produced on Broadway. 
At present he is busily engaged on a new 
fairy opera, which may some day be 
offered to a New York manager. A year 
ago, like others I could name, he saw 
no prospect of attracting serious notice 
in the field of art. Now, thanks to Mr. 
Flagler’s liberality, he has his chance. 
What he will do with it we shall know 
later. His symphonic poem will be per- 


formed next season. 
The composer has a harder row to hoe 
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here than the painter. He can not hang 
his symphony on a gallery wall or get 
a hearing for it till he has the where- 
withal (six or eight hundred dollars) to 
have his orchestra parts nicely copied 
out for him. Nor, even should his work 
then be accepted, can he expect more than 
a crust of bread—and fame as a reward 
for a year’s labor. But for the thousand 
dollar prize awarded him, the Flagler 
laureate might have lost, instead of 
gained, by what may, or may not, be a 
most admirable effort. 

The first and the most pressing need 
of music in this country is a great Na- 
tional Conservatory. And, as a stopgap 
till that comes, there should be a suf- 
ficient fund provided somehow to enable 
young composers of real talent to be 
judged and heard. 

The transports of the crowd which 
bade Godspeed to Willem Mengelberg 
would have been more impressive had 
they not been preceded by such strange 
indifference. It was not till the talented 
little Dutchman neared the last of 
many concerts he had directed that he 
was recognized as a remarkable con- 
ductor. What he will say of us when 
he gets back to Holland no one knows. 
But he will probably, in private or in 
public, have strange tales to tell. Week 
after week, he did his finest to delight 
us; not, maybe, always making up his 
programme wisely, from our New York 
point of view, but always spurring on his 
orchestra to efforts of which, but for 
him, it would have been incapable. 

It is no secret that Mr. Mengelberg 
was disheartened for a time by the de- 
ficiencies he found in his musicians. He 
had expected to direct a first-rate or- 
chestra. He had not come here, as he 
said bitterly, “to teach his men five- 
finger exercises.” In the first bar of the 
first work he had to interpret, a horn 
went wrong. Time and again his wood- 
winds played him tricks. Nor were his 
strings exactly what they should have 
been. By dogged pains and patience he 
at last did whip the National Symphony 
Orchestra into fair shape. And from the 
outset he was a great inspiration. 

On the occasion of his farewell con- 
cert, the programme he selected was 
made up, for the most part, of well-worn 
works. Bach’s beautiful B-minor Suite, 
Liszt’s “Preludes,” the “Death and 
Transfiguration” tone-poem of Richard 
Strauss, the “Lohengrin” prelude and 
the “Tannhauser” overture. Often dur- 
ing the performance the conductor was 
applauded; while at the end the audience 
—which, for once, filled all the Carnegie 
Hall seats—broke into stormy and en- 
thusiastic cheers. 

Next season New York will see Mr. 
Mengelberg not as a conductor of the Na- 
tional Symphony, but as the “guest di- 
rector” of the re-organized Philharmonic. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 








The New York Trust Company 
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The Liberty National Bank of New York 
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The New York Trust Company 
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economic conditions. 
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What business men are reading 
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Foundation of Credit 


Common knowledge regarding a firm’s credit stand- 
ing not only is beneficial to the firm but constitutes 
the foundation of the entire structure of credit. 


The vast credit operations of the National Bank 
A book thet towers of Commerce in New York are safeguarded by virtue 
high among the of a highly organized research of those conditions 
really big, power- and facts which justify or limit credit. . : 
ful, truly signifi- The benefit of our extensive credit experience is 
cant creations of shared with our friends. 
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DEMAND FOR 
STEAMSHIP RESERVATIONS 


Travelers contemplating visiting Europe this spring D d 
and summer should secure scanteniinns NOW. ” emocracy an 
Choice accommodations at prevailing tariff rates may be 


obtained at all offices of The American Express Company, the Human Equation 
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“Europe 1921,” a beautifully illustrated booklet describing istration of public business. 
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$2.00 at any bookstore. 
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